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Commissioner Outlines 1959-60 Aims 


To the Teachers of New York State: 


A° I GREET YOU AT THE BEGINNING of another school year, consider with me, 
if you will, the aim of our work for 1959-60. 


This school year marks the close of a decade in the calendar which has 
been an unusually turbulent one for education. History will reveal few, if 
any, similar periods when our educational system has had to cope with such 
critical needs, pressing demands and complex problems as those that have 
required our attention since 1950. That this period has also been marked by 
many notable achievements in education stands as a tribute to the people of 
our State and especially to you, the teachers. 


A WE PREPARE TO ENTER THE DECADE of the 60’s, we can anticipate no letup 
in the intensity or complexity of the issues and problems which have 
challenged us in the recent past. Shortages of good teachers, inadequate class- 
room facilities, insufficient financial support and many other unfavorable con- 
ditions will continue to harass us. Despite this fact, however, there are many 
favorable signs on the horizon: Increasing citizen understanding of the needs 
of quality education holds hope for increasing support; new technical aids to 
teaching and new managerial arrangements now being explored indicate a 
bettering of the conditions for teaching and learning; greater respect for edu- 
cation and its place in democracy is bringing greater regard for the profession 
of teaching. All these signs with many other emerging trends promise to make 
our efforts more interesting, fruitful and rewarding in the decade ahead. 


_ WHATEVER THE FUTURE HOLDS for education in New York State, it is 
the end and not the means of our endeavors that must be our chief concern. 
We must not allow our necessary preoccupation with the material needs, admin- 
istrative problems and peripheral activities of the schools to cause us to lose 
sight of the main purpose for which the school exists. The purpose is clear: 
to provide each child, each youth with the opportunities and experiences which 
will enable him to acquire full command of his intellectual powers; to discover 
his talents, be they of mind or hand, and to develop those talents to the maxi- 
mum so that he may live a rich and fruitful life, both as an individual and as 
a freedom-loving citizen. 


phew ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE of universal peace and freedom is 
the world’s greatest need. World freedom depends upon individual free- 





dom. Individual freedom can survive and flourish against the increasingly 
menacing odds of today’s social order only if it is nourished in the life of each 
person. It can be nourished only if each boy and girl from his earliest years 
of learning is given the opportunity to acquire the knowledge, skills, under- 
standing and moral values essential to the exercise of individual freedom. This 
is the vital role of education and the task of every school. It is the challenge 
for every teacher, every educator, as we enter this school year and the critical 





decade ahead. 


I am confident that this challenge will be met. As we begin this year 
working together, I send you my best wishes and pledge you my wholehearted 


support. 


Sincerely yours, 


Wa, \s 


ommissioner of Education 


eo 





Dr. Woollatt Named Research Head 


OMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS APPOINTED 
Dr. Lorne H. Woollatt, who has been 
director of research for the Baltimore, Md., 
public schools since 1953, as Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research and Special Studies. 
Dr. Woollatt, who joined the Education 
Department staff on September 1, replaces 
the late Dr. Donald H. Ross in the Assistant 
Commissioner position. 

Born in Wolseley, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
Dr. Woollatt was educated in Canada and 
was graduated from the University of 
Saskatchewan and then was a teacher and 
an administrator in Canadian public 
schools. After receiving his master’s degree 
from the University of Saskatchewan he en- 
rolled as a graduate student at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and became 
a research assistant at that institution. In 
1948 he received his doctor’s degree in 
educational research from Columbia Uni- 
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versity. In 1953 he became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. 

Working in the field of educational re- 
search Dr. Woollatt has assisted on projects 
for the Metropolitan School Study Council, 
the Study of Fiscal Policy for Public Educa- 
tion in New York State, a survey of Great 
Neck schools, Institute of Administrative 
Research at Teachers College and Cen- 
tral School Study. He helped organize a 
nationwide Associated Public School Sys- 
tems organization. He has acted as a con- 
sultant for many surveys and studies in 
public education in New York State. 

From 1950 to 1953 he was an assistant 
professor of educational administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
teaching general administration, public 
school finance, the principles of school ad- 
ministration and the adaptability of public 
school systems. 
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Community Understanding Needed 


Superintendents counseled on development 


A INFORMED, UNDERSTANDING LAY PUBLIC 
and an organized local public rela- 
tions program are essential to gain com- 
munity support necessary to maintain qual- 
ity and efficiency in education. 

That premise was the primary theme at a 
special statewide meeting of over 300 city, 
village and district superintendents of 
schools called by Commissioner Allen in 
Chancellors Hall early in June. Planned 
to consider current educational problems 
and to outline some specific plans for the 
year ahead, the conference broke up into 
discussion groups after keynote speeches by 
Dr. Allen and Walter R. King, special 
assistant in public relations. 

Speaking on today’s challenge, Dr. Allen 
asserted that educational leaders in this 
country face a task of greater importance 
than ever before. The task includes de- 
veloping children’s talents and abilities to 
the utmost and nurturing appreciation of 
the democratic ideal to preserve the posi- 
tive values of our way of life and to be 
equal to the future. The Commissioner 
emphasized that the need for good schools 
was never greater. 

In the face of spreading criticism of 
school expenditures, accompanied by op- 
position in many quarters to required 
additional financing of our schools, he 
stated it is imperative to give sober thought 
to the situation and to take well-advised 
action to reverse those critical trends, lest 
conditions reach disastrous proportions. 
The Commissioner responsible 
educators cannot afford to allow irresponsi- 
ble charges of waste, handwringing about 
increasing taxes and opposition to school 


declared 
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of local public relations programs 


budgets to undermine confidence in our 
great educational system with inevitable re- 
sulting peril to our democratic way of life. 

The challenge, he maintained, is to bring 
about public understanding of the factors 
which 


school budgets. 


form the basis of concern about 
He expressed the convic- 
tion that, once the people comprehend the 
situation, citizen will follow. 
Factors noted as subjects on which greater 


public understanding is needed include 


support 


spiraling enrollments, increased costs of 
services and materials, quality of education 
needed and desire for higher education. 

Discussing local public relations as a 
means of stimulating interest in public 
schools and enlisting lay support, Mr. King 
advised every school district in the State to 
formulate a plan of action which would in- 
clude programs for both community rela- 
tions and public information and help build 
better relationships with all responsible 
segments of the public. 

Mr. King urged superintendents to reach 
the general public through the pupils, the 
parent-teachers the 
board, the press, radio and television, as 


association, school 
well as through service and community 
clubs, church groups and citizens’ com- 
mittees. 

“It is through an effective public relations 
program and an effective community rela- 
tions program,” Mr. King concluded, “ that 
the story of our schools can best be told — 
more imaginatively, more forcefully, more 
dramatically, more economically and more 
resultfully — for the telling of the story is 


(Continued on page 46) 
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State University President Appointed 


Dr. Thomas Hale Hamilton, former vice 
president for academic affairs at Michigan 
State University, was appointed as the new 
president of State University of New York, 
effective August 1. 

In reporting the selection of the 44-year- 
old teacher and administrator who has 
gained nationwide prominence in a variety 
of educational activities, the State Univer- 
sity trustees said they are gratified New 
York’s public higher education program is 
to have the benefit of his broad experience 
and recognized leadership. 


Experience Diversified 

A native of Marion, Ind., Dr. Hamilton 
was educated at DePauw University and at 
the University of Chicago, where he re- 
ceived his master’s and doctor’s degrees. 

Interrupted by three years’ service as a 
naval officer in World War II, his early 
teaching and administrative experience was 
gained at Lawrence College in Appleton, 
Wis., where he was in the department of 
government and held a deanship; at the 
University of Chicago, where he lectured 
in the humanities and administered the 
academic program of University College, 
and at Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where he was professor of political science, 
chairman of social sciences and served as 
vice president. 

In 1953, Dr. Hamilton became associated 
with Michigan State University. From 
1954 to 1956, he served as dean of the 
basic college of that university and di- 
rector of its summer school. In 1956 he 
was appointed vice president for academic 
affairs. 

Author of a number of books, mono- 
graphs and articles covering such varied 
subjects as the Armed Forces and adult 
education, content analysis, trends in edu- 
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Dr. Thomas Hale Hamilton 


cation for engineering and the background 
for political conventions, Dr. Hamilton also 
has found time for service in many commu- 
nity and professional activities. Recently 
he has been a consultant for the study of 
higher education in Florida, consultant to 
the University of the Philippines, member 
of the board of directors of the Michigan 
Children’s Aid Society and a member and 
chairman of the Commission on Instruction 
and Evaluation, American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Hamilton is a member of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, American 
Society for Public Administration, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the Cleveland Conference, and of 
political science, music, scholarship and 
social science fraternities. 

Dr. Hamilton will succeed Dr. William 
S. Carlson, whose resignation was effective 


September 1, 1958. 
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Major Financial Research Initiated 


Department studies educational needs, new developments, 


costs, economies and sources of school revenue 


| VIVE STUDIES RELATIVE TO FINANCING emerging needs of education and increased costs 
of the State’s public school system are in progress in the Education Department. 


In announcing the projects in midsummer, Commissioner Allen stated the studies 


had been approved by the Board of Regents and reviewed by Governor Nelson A. Rocke- 


feller at a discussion during the June meeting of the Board. 


Dr. Allen outlined the five major studies as follows: 


1. Summary of Education Needs to 
include trends, changes and other factors 
affecting educational demands with special 
emphasis upon existing and emerging quali- 
tative needs. This study, designed to estab- 
lish perspective, will be directed and carried 
out by the Department’s research staff. 

2. Promising New Developments to in- 
clude a summary of practical application 
in education of advancing technology, ex- 
perimentation, research and development 
with emphasis upon reducing time or effort 
in teaching. This study will be a com- 
pendium of significant findings as a result 
of recent research and experimentation 
throughout the country. The study is being 
conducted with funds granted the Educa- 
tion Department for this purpose by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
and the summary of promising develop- 
ments will involve nationwide research and 
reporting, which will be done by an outside 
specialist to be employed by the Education 
Department. 

3. Costs of Education to include a sum- 
mary of expenditure trends, factors and 
forces affecting immediate and long-range 
educational costs. This summary will pro- 
vide a background for studies 4 and 5 and 
will be directed and carried out by the re- 
search staff of the Education Department. 

1. Possible Savings and Economies to 
include a series of intensive studies of pos- 
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sible manpower savings and other econo- 
mies in school operations. This study is an 
effort to approach the question of economy 
objectively in terms of its effect upon school 
quality and will be directed by Dr. George 
G. Stoddard, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and formerly 
State Commissioner of Education. 


5. Sources of School Revenue to in- 
clude a series of studies of present and 
potential sources of revenue for the support 
of schools, including an appraisal of pres- 
ent State aid policies. These studies are 
basic to the formulation of a revenue pro- 
gram adaptable to the needs of all types of 
school districts and will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Arvid Burke, director of re- 
search, New York State Teachers Associa- 
recognized expert in 
Dr. 


Burke was director of studies for the State 


tion, a nationally 


educational economics and finance. 


School Building Commission from 1950 to 
1953. 

Other staff needs Dr. 
Allen reported, will be provided from the 


for the studies, 


research and school finance sections of the 
State Education Department. 

Dr. Allen stated that all five studies can- 
not be completed prior to the next legisla- 
tive session. However, he expects them to 
be sufficiently advanced to provide guidance 


to the Department, the Board of Regents, 
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the Governor and the Legislature in the 
formulation of State fiscal policy in educa- 
tion for the next legislative session and for 
the years immediately ahead. 

The Commissioner also stated that the 
Education Department will have the co- 
operation and assistance of the State Tax 
Department, the Department of Audit and 
Control, the Board of Equalization and As- 
sessment and other State departments and 


agencies in these studies. 


In a letter to all boards of education and 
all chief school administrators in the State, 
Dr. Allen informed them of the studies and 
stated that the Education Department will 
rely heavily upon data and information 
supplied by the school districts. He re- 
quested that boards and administrators send 
him any special information and sugges- 
tions they may wish to make relative to the 
educational needs and problems of the 
school districts in the State. 





Regents Approve Belgian Schools 


The Board of Regents recently approved, 
for purposes of licensure in New York 
State, the medical education programs in 
four universities in Belgium, thus providing 
additional medical education opportunities 
for American youth. 

A special Regents committee composed 
of Regent Dominick F. Maurillo of Brook- 
lyn, chairman; Dr. Donald G. Anderson, 
dean of the School of Medicine and Den- 
tistry of the University of Rochester, and 
Dr. Stiles D. Ezell, Secretary of the State 
Board of Medical Examiners, visited the 
four university medical schools in Belgium 
during the period from May 21 to June 2 
and submitted a unanimous recommenda- 
tion leading to the action. 

The Regents approved the programs of 
medical education in the faculties of medi- 
cine in The Free University of Brussels, 
The University of Ghent, the University of 
Liege and the Catholic University of 
Louvain. 

The Regents stipulated that the approval 
of the four university medical schools be 
made effective for the class which was 
graduated in 1952 and for all classes being 
graduated thereafter. 

They also stipulated that the approval be 
based on the understanding that all gradu- 
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ates of the schools, after the effective date, 
will be required to complete an approved 
one-year rotating internship in the United 
States before being admitted to the licens- 
ing examinations in New York State. 

The committee reported that it is its 
understanding tua: all American students 
who complete satisfactory preprofessional 
education in the United States and earn a 
degree will likely be exempt from the first 
premedical year required of native students 
in Belgium. It is also understood that the 
Regents will insist that all students who in- 
tend to seek licensure in New York State 
shall complete the fourth doctorate year in 
a hospital directly controlled by the 
faculty of medicine where the student is en- 
rolled. This final doctorate year consists 
of a rotating hospital service and closely 
resembles the clinical internship required 


in medical schools in the United States. 





Dr. Fenton Honored 

Dr. Joseph Fenton, associate in educa- 
tion of the crippled, was named president- 
elect of the New York State Federation of 
the Council for Exceptional Children. He 
will take office in October. 
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Developing the Leaders of Tomorrow 


Regents scholarship winners well prepared in 


foreign languages, mathematics, science, 


Joun P. McGuire 
Associate in Test Development 


I A FEW WEEKS WELL OVER 90,000 HIGH 
school seniors will compete for a share 
of New York State’s 10-million-dollar in- 
vestment in the Regents Scholarship Pro- 
gram for high school seniors. In sponsor- 
ing this program the people of the State 
of New York give evidence of their aware- 
ness that these resources of human abilities 
must be fully developed if our society is to 
continue to enjoy the benefits of wise and 
able leadership. 

For nearly half a century, New York has 
been unique among the States of our coun- 
try in offering an extensive scholarship pro- 
gram. Throughout the years the program 


citizenship education and English 


has grown and expanded so that it now in- 
cludes five separate scholarship series pro- 
viding over 7,000 annual scholarships. 
All candidates for these scholarships are 
required to take the Regents Scholarship 
Examination. The 1960 edition of this ex- 
amination will be held on October 14-15. 
The general test given on the first day will 
be the sole basis for all scholarship awards 
in three of the five series: Regents College 
Scholarships, Regents Scholarships in 
Cornell University and Regents Scholar- 
ships for Children of Deceased and Disabled 
Veterans. Candidates for Regents Scholar- 
ships in Engineering and Scientific Studies 


TABLE 1 


High School Class Standing of Regents Scholarship Winners in 1958 and 1959 





CLASS STANDING 





Top quarter 


Dccishtibenssinnsndabennee 87 
Pi vcitusteskstagccnten scabs 87 
Second quarter 
SN Gachiventueeeshesewesseds 9 
i; .Anisquinneaneeauneanens 10 
Third quarter 
DE acbntsastinentaxwekins 3 
DE iatiisbecerncenerhancnkas 3 
Bottom quarter 
BREE re 1.0 
ER RRR, lene aria eee 0.5 
Total awards 
ee per eee 5,111 
See eee __ 5,480 


General 
College 


SCHOLARSHIP SERIES® (PERCENTAGES) 





Engineering- Basic 
Science Nursing Combined 

92 81 87 

95 85 88 

6 18 9 

5 1] 9 

2 ] 3 

0 3 2 

0.4 0.0 1.0 
0.4 1.0 1.0 
1,000 300 6,411 
1000 = 300,———s«* 780 





a Data for the Regents Scholarships for Children of Deceased and Disabled Veterans and 
Regents Scholarships in Cornell University are not included in this report. 
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and candidates for Regents Scholarships 
for Basic Professional Education in Nurs- 
ing are required to take special tests ap- 
propriate to their field, in addition to the 
general test. 

The general test is now based in part on 
general college aptitude and in part on sec- 
ondary school achievement. In recognition 
of the need of every scholarship candidate 
to write clear, correct and effective English, 
the general test also includes a qualifying 
essay question. 

The 1959 series of the Regents Scholar- 
ship Examination was the first series in 
which the general test included questions 
measuring general college aptitude. Sev- 
eral well-recognized facets of verbal and 
nonverbal aptitude for college study were 
tested in this examination, as it was felt 
that the traditional examination, based 
solely on secondary school achievement, 
might tend to penalize unduly those excep- 
tionally gifted pupils who were unfortunate 
in having only limited educational and cul- 
tural resources available to them. 

It was known from the results of a ques- 
tionnaire study in 1958 that the traditional 


type Regents Scholarship Examination was 
highly successful in selecting as winners 
pupils who had followed a well-balanced 
program of preparation in all the major 
areas of academic achievement. A similar 
questionnaire study was carried out for the 
1959 examination. It was gratifying to 
discover that in revising the examination 
to measure more fully and to reward the 
myriads of talents possessed by outstanding 
pupils, nothing was sacrificed in the over- 
all selection of the most promising pupils. 

For three of the major scholarship series, 
it is shown in table 1 that the Regents 
Scholarship Examinations of 1958 and 
1959 enjoyed an almost identical degree 
of success in selecting as award winners 
those pupils who rank at the top of their 
classes. For both years, nearly 90 percent 
of the scholarship winners were in the top 
quarter of their high school classes. Less 
than 5 percent of these scholarship winners 
came from the bottom half of their classes. 

The questionnaire studies also reveal 
that Regents scholarship winners, as indeed 
they should be, are especially well prepared 
in both the elective and required areas of 


TABLE 2 


Units Earned in Science, Mathematics and Foreign Languages by 
Regents Scholarship Winners in 1958 and 1959 





SCHOLARSHIP SERIES 


General 
UNITS College 
Percent 

1958 1959 


Science 


ME o:cewesae ee ue 58 66 

Cc need cents 87 82 

BO GE Bi swcncvewses l 2 
Mathematics 

oO ee 53 67 

DS oc ke caece eee 92 97 

ee Ser ae ] 0.2 
Language 

TM os cece aled 46 17 

NR von eawweceed 82 82 

NS ree 4 3 
WN BIE ncckcecasnss 5,111 5,480 





Engineering- Basic 
5S = 
Science Nursing Combined 
Percent Percent Percent 


1958 1959 1958 1959 


___ 1958 _ 1959 


77 84 99 «(37 60 67 
95 96 94 99 89 84 

} ] 0 0 ] 2 

91 93 19 2 57 69 
99 100 71 «8 92 97 

t 0 1 0 1 0.2 

7 7 sl 57 4h 47 

83 86 82 78 82 82 

t 2 6 1 4 3 
1,000 1,000 300 300 6,411 6,780 
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scholastic achievement.’ Elective secondary 
school subjects in the areas of science, 
mathematics and foreign languages have 
not been measured directly by the general 
test of the Regents Scholarship Examina- 
tion. Nevertheless, the combined totals of 
table 2 show for the three major scholar- 
ship competitions that in the 1959 series, 
69 percent of the winners had 4 or more 
units of preparation in mathematics, with 
nearly as many, 67 percent, having 4 or 
Nearly one-half, 47 
percent, of these winners had 4 or more 
units in foreign languages. When the data 
for the 1959 series are compared with the 
1958 data in table 2, it can be seen that the 


more units of science. 


winners in 1959 have an even greater 


amount of preparation in these three elec- 
tive areas than the very favorable level that 

1 Partial requirements for a State High School 
of citizenship education, 1 unit of science and ™% 


was found for the 1958 series. The in- 
creases are most marked in the areas of 
mathematics and science. It of 
significant interest that the percentage of 


is also 
these winners having less than 2 years of 
preparation in any of these elective areas 
falls in the low range of 0 to 3 percent. 

It is reassuring to know that New York 
State’s significant contribution of scholar- 
ship funds, an amount in excess of 10 mil- 
lion dollars, is being expended upon such 
a scholastically well-equipped group of 
young men and women. Their high level 
of achievement and their competency in a 
wide variety of subjects give promise that 
they will play meaningful roles in the fields 
of language, literature and the arts, as well 
as in the currently well-publicized fields of 


science and mathematics. 


Diploma include 4 units of English, 3 or 4 units 
unit of health. 





Junior High Teaching Project 


A program designed to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction in the Nation’s junior 
high schools being undertaken by 
Cornell University. A grant from the Ford 
Foundation will support the program dur- 
ing its first eight years. 

The project, which will be experimental 
in design and practice during most of the 
eight-year initial period, proposes to de- 
velop a new pattern of teacher education 
for persons planning to teach English, 
social studies, science and mathematics in 
grades 7,8 and 9. The project will be for 
graduates of liberal arts colleges who plan 


is 


to teach in these three grades. 

Under the plan, the graduates will be 
placed in classrooms of junior high schools 
in upstate New York, where they will serve 
as interns under the supervision of care- 
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fully selected teachers. Interns and super- 
visory teachers will work hand-in-hand in 
using new techniques and procedures in an 
effort to find more effective means of in- 


struction at this level. 





Change of School Names 


The Regents in June approved the fol- 
lowing changes of school Fort 
Covington High School to Salmon River 
Central School; Odessa Central School to 
Odessa-Montour Central School; The View- 


names: 


point School, Amenia, to The Barlow 
School; Westmoreland High School to 
Westmoreland Central School. 
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Followup on Scholarship Program 


Records show pattern of distinguished careers 


We TODAY'S REGENTS SCHOLARSHIP 
winners hold the promise of the 
future, the previous winners provide ample 
evidence of the wisdom of the establishment 
of the Regents Scholarship Program. Re- 
cent issues of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 
have sketches of the 


careers of Regents scholarship winners. 


presented — short 
These presentations have included a Nobel 
prizewinner in physics, a Congressman, a 


college president, a journalist, a business 


WAYNE B. BARLOW 


Born in Elyria, Ohio . 
from Monroe High School, Rochester, 
1930... Awarded State Regents Schol- 
arship in Monroe County . . . Attended 
Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester . . . B.M., 1934 . . . M.M., 
1935 ... Ph.D., 1937 (first graduate to 
earn a Ph.D. in composition) ... Re- 
Fairfield 


work in 


. . Graduated 


ceived Lillian Memorial 


Award for creative the arts, 
1935 ... Appointed to faculty of East- 
man School of Music, 1937 . . . Now 
associate dean for graduate research 
studies . . . Organist, choir director of 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church . . . Com- 


positions include “ Nocturne for Cham- 


ber Orchestra” (commissioned for 
radio, 1946), “ Sinfonietta in C,” “ Mass 
Author 


. Member of American 


a Sh om Foundations of 
Music, 1953 . 
Society of Composers, 


Authors and 


Publishers . Senior Fulbright lec- 


turer, University of Copenhagen, Royal 
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among Regents scholarship winners 


executive and the holder of a Pulitzer prize 
for biography. 

This month two more renowned individ- 
uals are added to this roster of outstanding 
Regents scholarship winners of the past. 
They are Wayne B. Barlow, composer, or- 
ganist and educator, and Myron E. Weg- 
man, physician, educator and public health 
administrator. 

Biographies of other distinguished win- 


ners will be published later. 





and 


of Music, 
Aarhus University, Denmark, 1955-56 
... Married . . . Two children. 


Danish 


Conservatory 
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DR. MYRON E. WEGMAN 





Born in Brooklyn . . . Graduated 
from Manual Training High School, 


Brooklyn, 1924 . . . Received State Re- 
gents Scholarship in Kings County .. . 
A.B. College of the City of New York, 
1928... M.D. Yale University School 


1932 


Sigma Xi.. 


of Medicine, Alpha Omega 
Alpha, . M.P.H. 
Hopkins University, School of Hygiene, 
1938 
pediatrics, 
1932-36 
Yale University, 1932-36 . 
consultant, Maryland State Department 
of Health, 1936-41 


atrics at Johns Hopkins University, at 


Johns 


Intern, then resident in 


New Haven Hospital, 


Instructor in pediatrics, 
. . Pediatric 


Taught pedi- 


Columbia University and at the School 
of Tropical Medicine, San Juan, Puerto 


Rico. 


.. Director of research and train- 


ing in child health and director of 
school health in New York City, 


1943-46... 
ventive medicine and clinical pediatrics 
at Cornell University College of Medi- 
cine, 1942-46... 
department of 

State University 
chief, Charity Hospital, New Orleans, 
1946-52 . . . Chief, division of education 
and training, Pan American Sanitary 


Taught public health, pre- 


Professor and head of 
pediatrics, Louisiana 


and _pediatrician-in- 


Bureau, regional office for the Americas 
of World Health Organization, 1952-56 
Secretary general, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, regional office for the 
Americas of WHO, 1957 
Author of numerous articles in medical 
. Married .. . Four children. 


since 


journals . . 





Regents Television Project Expands 


A film report on the Regents Educational 
Television Project over Station WPIX, New 
York City, made to the Board of Regents 
at its June meeting revealed a_ steady 
growth in the program since its inception 
last September. At the close of the school 
year a total of 304,920 New York State 
students were being reached over 2,096 tele- 
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vision sets in 910 schools. In addition 
many other untabulated students were being 
reached in elementary and_ secondary 
schools in Connecticut, New Jersey and 
The 


sumed September 21, on a daily schedule, 
Monday through Friday from 9:50 a.m. to 


Pennsylvania. program will be re- 


3 p.m. over the same channel. 
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New Trends in Educating the Gifted 


Early identification, upward revision of curriculum and 


the Advanced Placement Program among special 


provisions for gifted and talented students 


Cyrit W. WooLcock 
Coordinator of Education for the 
Gifted 


ih IS THE PURPOSE OF THIS MESSAGE TO 
indicate some of the positive trends oc- 
curring in the State of New York for the 
more effective education of intellectually 
gifted and specially talented students in the 
public schools. 

For many years elementary and second- 
ary schools in this State have been forging 
ahead in a continuous effort to improve 
their educational programs and instruction. 
The main point of this effort has been to 
focus on the individual differences of pupils 
and to make appropriate curricular differ- 
entiations for such deviations wherever pos- 
sible and financially permissible. 

Over the past five years a growing na- 
tional consciousness, both within and out- 
side the educational profession, has been 
emerging to give another look to, and effort 
in behalf of, intellectually gifted and other- 
wise talented students in our schools. This 
movement was, undoubtedly, given a tre- 
mendous impetus by the launching of the 
first Russian space satellite about two years 
ago and the claims made for Russian edu- 
cation since that time. Today, the voices 
for the gifted are so great that, unless we 
are careful, there is great danger lest we 
hug these students to death! 

With the present great demand by the 
teaching profession and the public in gen- 
eral for the improved educational oppor- 
tunities for the gifted and talented, there 
is further danger of brainwashing the pro- 
fession by continuing earlier efforts, along 
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old lines, in willy-nilly fashion, of separate 
programs of acceleration, enrichment, seg- 
regation, or even mitigation. 

One thing is certain with regard to the 
education of the gifted and talented in 1959. 
Not one of the approaches mentioned in 
the previous sentence can effectively meet 
the needs of these students in the light of 
modern at the time 
square with the values that we seek in a 
democracy of total individual personality 
growth and social competency. 

New York educators will have to be very 
careful lest the present ground swell for 
the gifted and talented become a “ band- 
wagon movement ™ in their school commu- 
nities, taking them for a fashionable ride 
without benefit or careful study of the chal- 
lenge and the possibilities for special pro- 


research and same 


gram formulations in their school districts. 

The time is now very ripe, indeed, to ex- 
ploit the current strong prevailing public 
opinion to do more for bright children in 
our schools. The public is insisting on 
higher quality education and educators 
know very well that, in the main, this is 
possible only of high ability pupils. It 
should be remembered that budget pro- 
posals for gifted and talented students in 
the schools of this State over the past two 
years have, in general, elicited the over- 
whelming support of boards of education 
and of the public. 

From the special efforts made by the 
New York State Education Department dur- 
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ing the 1958-59 school year to encourage 
the establishment of new or experimental 
educational programs for pupils of greater 
than average ability (a special grant of 
$200,000 was made available for this pro- 
gram), and the efforts of the writer in 
working with 94 schools or school systems 
in inaugurating or upgrading programs for 
the gifted and talented, there has grown a 
rather firm conviction that every school 
community should have a program for its 
gifted and talented students. The nature 
of each effort will vary; the range will ex- 
tend from individualized instruction (by 
teacher or by special materials) to a spe- 
cialized high school, such as Hunter College 
High School in New York City. 

For schools to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented learners requires change in- 
volving administration, organization, na- 
ture of school day and schedule, content 
and method. The approach must be more 
in terms of a fusion of the best elements of 
acceleration, enrichment and segregation, 
with careful attention to individual patterns 
of giftedness and the lessons of research. 
Care must be exerted to define goals and 
possible outcome in terms of the degree 
of acceleration required for this particular 
group or for this individual. How much 
enrichment at a faster pace is needed in 
terms of the scope of work attempted and 
depth of the enriching activities? How 
much special provision is called for in the 
educational program for highly individ- 
ualized creative developments (homogene- 
ous, ability or other segregated plans) ? 


The Intellectually Gifted 


Identification of intellectually gifted 
students in New York State tends to include 
those who make an intelligence test score 
of 125 or higher, have a reading achieve- 
ment score of at least one or two years 
above grade level and other developmental 
measurement scores of one to two years in 
advance of their peer groups. 
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Increasingly, the intelligence test admin- 
istered is given by a school psychologist or 
certified examiner and often is an individ- 
ual test. An individual Binet or Bellevue- 
Wechsler is usually preferred in dealing 
with intellectually gifted students. 

Recognition of an IQ of 125, among 
other measures, as a minimum cutoff point 
in identifying intellectually gifted students 
means that we are working with approxi- 
mately the top 8 percent of our pupils and 
that we are well within the probability of 
error allowed for these tests. 

Also, by such agreement of definition we 
keep reliable and valid most of the research 
on the intellectually gifted for purpose of 
program building. 


The Specially Talented 


Identification of specially talented stu- 
dents in New York State tends to be in 
terms of those who perform in some talent 
area such as art, music, dramatics, social 
leadership, mechanics, the dance etc. at 
the 90th percentile or better of their own 
peer groups on a nationwide basis. 

This is a new dimension for education 
and we have much to learn about talent and 
its best development in the public schools. 
How can we, for example, effectively con- 
tribute to the making of an artist when we 
have identified a student with unusually 
high performance ability in art early in his 
school career? 

For the remainder of this message we 
will refer to the intellectually gifted as 
“ gifted ” and to those with special talents, 
as indicated above, as “ talented.” 


Elementary School Trends 


At the elementary school level in New 
York State, significant developments are 
occurring for gifted and talented students. 

First, there is the strong trend toward 
early identification of the gifted and 
talented student at the kindergarten and 
primary grade level. The writings of Paul 
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Witty, Allison Davis and Florence Brum- 
baugh have brought much favorable atten- 
tion to early identification possibilities for 
the gifted and talented at the elementary 
school level. The Hunter College Elemen- 
tary School has long had a reliable screen- 
ing program of early identification for 
intellectually gifted youngsters of ages 3, 
4 and 5 that has been highly accurate ac- 
cording to later testing and validation 
devices used. 

Second, there is a trend to make science 
one of the solid subjects from the first 
grade on for the gifted. Nature study is 
being replaced by more formal science in 
the early elementary school grades for the 
gifted. This can and should be done be- 
cause the gifted do not need to take the 
time to experience every activity in nature 
study programs. Because of their high 
ability for abstraction, the gifted can see 
the outcomes of nature study without nature 
study trips or so much actual experiencing 
themselves. 

Third, a 
usually French, is being taken by gifted 
students in the elementary school from the 
Thus, the scope of work 


modern foreign language, 


third grade on. 
for the gifted is being widened in the ele- 
mentary schools to challenge them to 
greater effort more in line with their po- 
tentials. The great need for more linguists 
in this country makes it easy to understand 
this trend and to support it fully. 

Fourth, there is a trend for homework 
for the gifted of about two hours a school 
night at all elementary grade levels. 

Fifth, there is a strong trend to modify 
the self-contained classroom pattern of the 
elementary school for the gifted. Gifted 
students are still being retained in regular 
groups with one teacher for most of the day 
but are released for a period (30 minutes 
or more usually), two to three periods a 
week, for special work with the best teacher 
in the system in the 
genuine area of strength of the gifted stu- 
dent. Careful case study records should be 


school or school 
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kept on what gifted students accomplish 
under this pattern for future evaluation. 

Modification of the self-contained class- 
room pattern of the elementary school is a 
promising way to meet the special needs of 
the gifted and others, in the opinion of 
many educators in New York State, and 
may prevent the prediction of Dr. Paul 
Woodring, Ford Foundation Fund con- 
sultant, that “the next decade would see 
a gradual disappearance of the self-con- 
tained classroom. . . .” 

Sixth, there is a trend to merge the best 
elements of acceleration, enrichment and 
special grouping in the newer programs for 
the gifted and talented, with clear-cut goals 
and evaluation procedures. 


Junior High School Trends 

At the junior high school level in this 
State, the present curriculum is being re- 
vised upward in content for the gifted and 
talented. Upward revision of the curricu- 
lum for the gifted and talented becomes 
mandatory as elementary schools do more 
for these students and because the typical 
junior high school course of study does not 
contain enough content to challenge these 
able individuals. 

More and more, the curriculum of the 
junior high school for the gifted and 
talented is tending to embrace the work of 
grades 7 through 10, as earlier predicted by 


L. Terman. 


Senior High School Trends 

It is at the senior high school level in 
New York State that we witness the greatest 
effort to do more for the gifted and talented. 
The Advanced Placement Program (college 
work done in the high school) continues to 
grow very fast at the 11th and 12th grade 
levels. New York State leads all other 
States in the number of schools included in 
this program and in the total number of 
students enrolled. 

Where senior high schools do not have 
Advanced Placement Programs, they usu- 
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ally have their own honor classes or pro- 
grams for the gifted and talented. 

Another very promising development in 
this State for the gifted at the senior high 
school level is the university-high school 
cooperative programs on an area or district 
basis. Two examples are The University of 
Rochester and the high schools of Monroe 
County and their “ Wide Horizons Pro- 
gram for the Gifted,” and Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Herkimer County high schools. 


Future Potential 


The search for a better way to educate 
gifted and talented students continues and 


is presently at high tide in New York State. 
Many promising innovations and implica- 
tions will probably arise from some of the 
trends reported in this message and from 
some of the experimental programs cur- 
rently under the direction of Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, former Assistant Commissioner 
for Research. Only by working together 
— schools, State Education Department, 
the New York State Teachers Association, 
communities, colleges and universities — 
can we hope to solve the educational prob- 
lem of the gifted and talented, not only for 
their own full development, but for the 
greater glory of mankind as well. 





Sales Tax Urged for 


The New York State Council on Rural 
Education, at a one-day special meeting 
held at Cornell University on July 10, voted 
unanimously to urge the enactment of leg- 
islation that would permit school districts 
to levy taxes, such as a sales tax, for the 
support of schools. 

The council stressed the necessity of 
making available to local school authorities 
sources of revenue other than real estate. 
The mounting cost of education has re- 
sulted in sharply increased charges on real 
estate which is the only source of revenue 
open to most rural districts. 

Senator Earl W. Brydges, chairman of 
the Education Committee of the New York 
State Senate, in addressing the council said: 

There are indications that costs of 
education will double in the next six 
or seven years. We have the alterna- 
tive of becoming reconciled to 
greater State support or we must 
open to school districts sources of 
taxes other than those on real estate. 

Explaining that real property has been 
decreasing as a percent of the total wealth, 
Senator Brydges went on to say that the 
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School Support 


consumer type of taxation has been used 
most widely in many other States. Senator 
Brydges explained to the council the meas- 
ures he has introduced in the State Legis- 
lature to make available sale taxes for local 
school districts. 

On the motion of Clarence Johncox, rep- 
resenting the New York State Grange, the 
council took action to distribute a bulletin 
to farm organizations urging the enactment 
of a sales tax or other similar legislation. 

Edward R. Eastman, former Regent and 
editor of the American Agriculturist, ex- 
pressed fear that bond issues and budgets 
would be defeated and that quality educa- 
tion for the State of New York would be 
endangered if real estate taxes for school 
purposes continue to rise. 

The Council on Rural Education is 
composed of farm organizations and rural 
educators. It is sponsored by the New 
York State Conference Board of Farm 
Organizations. Francis E. Griffin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Rural Administrative 
Services, has been secretary-treasurer of 
the council since 1943. 
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John Brown—The Unconquerable . . . 


The following address was delivered 

by the Honorable John P. Myers of 

Plattsburgh, former Chancellor of 

the Board of Regents, at dedication 

ceremonies of the restoration of the 

John Brown Farm at Lake Placid on 
July 12, 1959. 


We are gathered today to rededicate to 
John Brown’s memory this house in which 
he lived, to stand beside his grave on this 
upland farm which he loved and to do 
honor to one of the towering figures of our 
American past. 

What manner of man was he? 

John Brown, fighter, wanderer, adven- 
turer, a 19th century Don Quixote, was 
a figure from the Middle Ages, a knight 
with flaming sword, born out of his time. 
His life was dedicated to the defense of the 
He rode full tilt against injustice 
in every form wherever and whenever it 


Ww eak. 


appeared but because at times his mind and 
judgment were unduly swayed by the zeal 
of his great heart, he remains for us an 
enigmatic figure, romantic, controversial 
and mysterious. 

This is not the time for a detailed biog- 
raphy of John Brown and I suspect most of 
you know the story of his life full well. 
Sufficient to say that he was born in Con- 
necticut in 1800 and traveled far both with 
his father and later with his wives, of whom 
he had two, and with his children. From 
Connecticut he moved to Ohio, to Pennsyl- 
vania, again back to Ohio, to Massachu- 
setts, to North Elba, to Kansas and to 
Virginia. 

In 1848 he became vitally interested in 
the problems of the slave minority of the 
colored people. This interest was to be the 
motivating force of the balance of his life. 
At this time he moved his family to Spring- 
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FORMER CHANCELLOR of the Board 
of Regents John P. Myers speaks at dedication 
ceremonies at the newly restored John Brown 
Farm historic site near Lake Placid in July. 
Regent Chester H. Lang of Schenectady pre- 
sided and Department staff members also 
participated in the program. 


field, Mass., and later the same year came 
to his first home here in North Elba, in a 
house situated farther down the valley on 
the Cascade Road. Again they moved back 
to Ohio, only to return in 1855 to this house 
which we rededicate today and about which 
Dr. Corey has told us. This was home to 
him. This house became one of the many 
havens on the Underground Railroad which 
was a route of safety for colored slaves from 
the South escaping to Canada and to free- 
dom. Brown had previously kept such a 
station in Richmond, Ohio. 

His next move was to Kansas, where five 
of his sons had settled. They had written 
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their father asking for guns and ammuni- 
tion to protect them and their families from 
raids because they were known to be 
abolitionists. He didn’t send the ammuni- 
tion. He took it to them as we would ex- 
pect. Leaving his family in North Elba he 
journeyed to Kansas and there became a 
leader in the fight to make Kansas a free 
State. The apparent success of the slavery 
party aroused Brown so that, assuming that 
he was, as he said, “ an instrument in the 
hands of God,” he and his sons raided the 
slavery supporters and are reputed to have 
deliberately murdered five proslavery men. 


Back from Kansas to his home here for 
a short stay, in 1859 he left for Virginia 
and there embarked upon the final enter- 
prise of his life. He completed his plans 
for and led a raid on the United States 
Arsenal at Harpers Ferry in order to cap- 
ture munitions to arm his Negro followers. 
In the fight he was captured, was tried by 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and was 
hanged at Charleston on December 2, 1859. 
His wife brought his remains back here to 
rest on his beloved farm. The night before 
the last trek of the journey, the body lay 
in the County Court House in Elizabeth- 
town, where there is now a mural com- 
memorating Next 
cortege brought his body for the last time 
up the Cascade Valley to be buried here 
beside the great boulder, as he had asked. 


the event. day the 


The courage of John Brown, his conse- 
cration to the cause of racial justice, his 
imagination and intelligence as a leader, 
his zeal in carrying out his mission, make 
him both a towering and yet baffling figure. 
Was he completely sane in his later years? 
Much has been written about it but no one 
knows. Certainly his mind became the tool 
of his emotions. The treason of the Harpers 
Ferry raid cannot be condoned regardless 
of the high purpose which prompted it but, 


The 


moral dilemma of wrongdoing that good 


knowing him, we can understand it. 
may come of it continually faces us all, but 
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nowhere in our history is it more poignantly 
expressed than in the final chapter of John 
Brown’s life. 

Ever since I was a boy I have visited 
from time to time in a beautiful camp 
across Lake Placid from here. From the 
dockhouse we looked across the water up 
to the great range, McIntyre, Colden, 
Marcy, Gothics, and all the rest of the 
mountains, which lie beside us here. It 
seemed that even when the mountains were 
cloud-capped and gray, the sun always 
shone on this mountain meadow and so we 
called this valley “ Happyland.” Surely it 
was as happy a land to John Brown as any 
which he, restless, passionate soul, ever 
knew. It was this spot he loved best, to it 
he always returned and here he asked to be 
laid away wrapped about by the peace of 
the silent hills. 

“His soul goes marching on.” 

You all know Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
magnificient poem, “ John Brown’s Body.” 
I wonder if you remember the last stanzas 
of that poem. It seems to me that these 
lines say with great beauty all that we 
could possibly say today. 

Stand apart 

From the loud crowd and look upon the flame 

Alone and steadfast, without praise or blame. 

This is the monster and the sleeping queen 

And both have roots struck deep in your own 

mind, 

This is reality that you have seen, 

This is reality that made you blind. 


So, when the crowd gives tongue 

And prophets, old or young, 

Baw] out their strange despair 

Or fall in worship there, 

Let them applaud the image or condemn 

But keep your distance and your soul from 
them, 


Before the flame, hoping it will give ear, 
If you at last must have a word to say, 
Say neither, in their way, 

“Tt is a deadly magic and accursed,” 
Nor “It is blest,” but only “It is here.” 


From John Brown’s Body by Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Rinehart & Co., Inc. Copyright 1927, 1928 
by Stephen Vincent Benet. Copyright renewed 
1955, 1956 by Rosemary Carr Benet. 
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Teacher Certification Project 


Report on preparation of academic teachers ready 


to be distributed this fall; based on data 


A report of the academic teacher certi- 
fication project initiated in the fall of 1958 
will be ready for distribution to interested 
individuals and organizations this fall. 
Because of the timely and constructive 
suggestions for preparation of future 
teachers, the report will be widely and 
critically read by members of the educa- 
tional community. 

The academic teacher certification proj- 
ect was designed to provide answers to the 
broad questions of what shall, in these 
days, constitute the minimum beginning 
preparation for effective teachers of aca- 
demic subjects in high school and how 
this preparation can be most efficiently 


achieved. 


Seven Advisory Groups 


broad experience and _ in- 


To apply 


formed opinion to the problem of certifi- 


cation, seven advisory groups were ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Allen. These 
committees, consisting of high school 
teachers of academic subjects, school 


administrators, college faculty members 
and others, met to discuss and advise on 
certification. Suggestions for membership 
on the advisory groups were made by 
schools, colleges, education associations, 


learned and professional organizations and 


interested individuals throughout the 
State. Selected State Education Depart- 


ment personnel including supervisors of 


citizenship education, English education, 
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presented by seven advisory groups 


foreign language education, mathematics 
education and science education also par- 
ticipated in these sessions. 

The advisory groups in the following 
areas met separately several times during 
the 1958-59 academic to consider 
preparation essential for effective teach- 


year 


ing: 
1. General-liberal education 
2. Professional education 
3. Citizenship education 
1. English 
5. Foreign languages 


6. Mathematics 
7. Science 


The group reviewing the professional 


education requirements of academic 
teachers kept in close touch with the find- 
ings of several research projects currently 
under way. 

Interested teachers and others who wish 
to read the report may secure a copy by 
writing to Alvin P. Lierheimer, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany 1. Comments 
may also be sent to Mr. Lierheimer. 

A preliminary summary will be printed 
in the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 

After the advisory groups’ suggestions 
for certification requirements have been 
widely circulated to interested individuals, 
organizations and institutions in New York 
State, a final report will be made to the 
Commissioner of Education late in the 
fall. Dr. Allen and his staff will consider 
the report and then may make recom- 
mendations to the Board of Regents for 
changes in certification regulations. 
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Four Beginning Russian Programs 


Grants for courses available to eligible 


Upon recommendation of the Board of 
Regents and using funds provided by the 
1959 Legislature, the State Education De- 
partment has established special Russian 
courses to encourage secondary and ele- 
mentary school teachers to study that 
language. 

Four such special programs were set 
up for the first time during the six-week 
1959 summer sessions at Columbia, Ford- 
ham and Syracuse universities and at 
Hunter College. A total of 78 teachers 
enrolled for the various summer programs. 
The same higher institutions will continue 
the courses in beginning Russian part time 
during the 1959-60 academic year. 

The part-time courses will be held in the 
late afternoon or evening or on Saturday 
morning. Teachers interested in begin- 
ning the study of the language in Septem- 
ber 1959 should apply for admission to 


the higher institution of their choice. Ad- 
mission requirements have been estab- 


lished by these institutions and decisions 
on admission will be made by them. An 
eligible teacher admitted to one of these 
programs is assured of a grant to cover 
tuition and fees and a commuting allow- 
ance of $50 for the academic year. 
Eligibility requirements are as follows: 
regularly as- 
teachers 
Prefer- 


1. Applicants must have been 
signed elementary or secondary 
during the 1958-59 academic year. 
ence will be given to those already teaching 
foreign languages. 

2. Applicants must state intent to continue 
their employment as teachers in schools in 
New York State beyond the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year. 

3. Applicants must be accepted by the college 
or university of their choice. 
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elementary and secondary teachers 


4. Applicants must be recommended by their 
superintendent or supervising principal. 

5. Both public school teachers and those from 
other schools are eligible. 


It is understood that each teacher, by 
accepting an award, signifies his intent to 
take the program for the entire academic 
year. All course requirements are to be 
completed for credit; candidates for de- 
grees should discuss their matriculation 
with the proper officer of the university. 
Payments will be made to the participant 
through the university. 
with institu- 


Communications higher 


tions should be addressed to: 


Dr. Leon Stilman, chairman 
Department of Slavic Languages 
Columbia University 

New York 27, N.Y 

The Director 

Institute of Russian Studies 
Fordham University 

New York 58, N.Y. 

Dr. E. Adelaide Hahn, chairman 
Department of Classics 

Hunter College 

New York 21, N.Y. 

Dr. Frederic J. Kramer 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse 10, N.Y 


Communications with the Department 
regarding these programs should be sent 
to Richard A. Waite, Jr., executive assist- 
ant for higher education, State Education 
Department, Albany 1. 





Enlarged City District 

Establishment of the Beacon Enlarged 
City School District, Dutchess County, was 
approved by vote on June 8. Effective 
date was July 1. 
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Regents Television Programs Resumed 


Downstate viewing audience estimated at 17 million; 


Cortland Closed-Circuit Project expanded 


Francis E. Almstead, special consultant 
on educational television, has announced 
fall schedules for the Regents Educational 
Television Projects in New York City and 
Cortland. 

For the second year, the Education De- 
partment will lease air time from WPIX, 
Channel 11 in New York City, for the 
purpose of programming educational tele- 
casts. Although it was necessary to reduce 
air time from 7 to 54 hours each weekday, 
there will be no reduction in the number 
of inschool broadcasts. 

The 1959-60 


types of program utilization: 


schedule contains four 


1. Programs not associated with a spe- 
cific course structure but intended 
as “extraclass ” experience 

Programs which are deliberate ex- 
periments in team teaching 

3. Programs planned for total teaching 
4. Programs planned for direct teaching 


The 


Project was established to provide a pro- 


N 


Regents Educational Television 
gram service for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and to the community at 
large in a 13-county downstate area ex- 
the 
north, through New York City, and as far 


tending from Dutchess County in 
as Nassau and Suffolk Counties on Long 
Island. This area covers approximately 
125 school districts with a pupil enroll- 


The 


general viewing audience, including those 


ment of some 2 million children. 
in adjoining States, is estimated at 17 
million. 

The Regents Closed-Circuit Project, en- 
compassing the school districts of Cort- 
land, Truxton and Virgil, will expand its 
air time and increase the number of courses 
being telecast for the 1959-60 school year. 
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JAMES F. MACANDREW, director of the 
Regents Educational Television Project, WPIX. 


Science and mathematics courses to be 
5 and 6, high 


Other 


courses to be given are high school art, 


offered include science 2, 
school earth science and geometry. 


high school health, reading, citizenship 


education, language arts, handwriting, 
health for grades 2-6 and music for grades 
2-6 and 7-8. 

Closed-circuit differs 


broadcast television in that only those 


television from 


buildings and rooms which have been 
linked by the special coaxial cable can re- 
ceive the televised material. A unique 
feature of the Regents Closed-Circuit Proj- 
ect is the “ talk-back ” feature incorporated 
in the installation. This allows students to 
ask the studio teacher a question and re- 


ceive an immediate reply. 
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1959-60 Refresher Courses Announced 


Part-time programs in mathematics and science for 


elementary and secondary school teachers 


Courses for elementary school teachers 
were emphasized in the 1959 summer in- 
stitutes in mathematics and science and 
312 elementary teachers attended the vari- 
ous programs. During the academic year, 
part-time courses for elementary teachers 
will again be stressed and will be offered 
at the following institutions: 

Bank Street College of Education 

Columbia University, Teachers College 

Cornell University 

Hofstra College 

Nazareth College 

New York University 

Courses to be held at: 

Carmel Central School, Carmel 

Jericho High School, Jericho 

Nanuet School, Nanuet 

Walt Whitman High School, South 

Huntington 

Valhalla Junior High School, Valhalla 

Corona Avenue School, Valley Stream 
State University College of Education, 


Albany 
State University College of Education, 
Buffalo 


_ 


State University College Education, 
Brockport 

State University College 
Cortland 

State University College 


_ 


Education, 


4 
= 


Education, 


Fredonia 


=> 


State University College of Education, 
Geneseo 

State University College of Education, 
New Paltz 

State University College of Education, 
Oneonta 

State University College o 


_ 


Education, 
Plattsburgh 
State University College 


— 


Education, 
Potsdam 

Syracuse University 

The University of Buffalo 

Utica College of Syracuse University 


Yeshiva University 
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offered at schools and colleges 


During the summer of 1959, 122 sec- 
ondary teachers attended institutes at 7 
higher institutions. Courses for secondary 
teachers will also be offered during the 
academic year by: 
Canisius College 
Cornell University 
Hofstra College 
New York University 
Course to be held at 
Yonkers 
St. John’s University 
St. Lawrence University 


Yonkers High School, 


State University College of Education, 
Albany 

State University College of Education, 
Geneseo 

State University College of Education, 
Oneonta 

Utica College of Syracuse University 


Yeshiva University 


Course to be held at Off-Campus Center, 
Northport 
Scholarship-stipends will be given 
teachers for enrollment in Department- 
approved courses. Further information 


about these programs may be obtained 
from school superintendents and_princi- 
pals or by writing to Richard A. Waite, 
Jr., executive assistant for higher educa- 
tion, State Education Department, Albany 
| (Telephone 62-2641, Ext. 246). 





Dr. Nyquist Honored 


Deputy Commissioner of Education 
Ewald B. Nyquist was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws on June 8 
from Juniata College, Huntington, Pa., 
where he was the commencement speaker. 
He also received the honorary degree of 
Fordham 


doctor of humane letters from 


University on June 10. 
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Schools Demonstrate Civil Defense 


Programs and practices tested in downstate schools 


offer suggestions for implementing civil 


ie ~~ 
OVER THE PAST YEAR, Suffolk and Nassau counties have devised various practical civil 


defense programs in area schools. 


defense education in curriculum 





Here a mobile hospital training program is demonstrated 


in the elementary Village Green School at Huntington, Suffolk County. 


RayMonp R. HuNTER 
Coordinator of Civil Defense for 
Schools 


pao AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
in Nassau and Suffolk Counties are 
quietly but steadfastly assuming the leader- 
ship in implementing the program of civil 
defense in our schools. Programs and 
practices successfully demonstrated during 
the school year 1958-59 provide a number 
of answers to the question, “ How can civil 
best be 


of all 


defense and survival education 


integrated into the curriculums 
schools?” 
A most interesting program at the ele- 


mentary level was carried out in Hunting- 
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ton’s Village Green School on May 14 by 
Miss Mills and her fifth grade pupils. The 
first part of the program dealt with the ac- 
tivities of civil defense during World War 
II. The second group told of the activities 
of civil defense since the end of the war. 
How civil defense is trying to prepare peo- 
ple for a possible enemy attack was also 
discussed. Rules to follow and precautions 
to take were explained. The final part of 
the program was a skit that showed how 
one family learned about civil defense pre- 
The entire was pre- 


cautions. program 
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pared and written by the boys and girls. 
The Huntington Civil Defense Office helped 
with props and pamphlets for distribution. 

How can we involve more pupils and 
teachers in civil defense projects? Again, 
Suffolk County has one answer. Adminis- 
trators in more than 300 schools in that 
county, with the aid of 140,000 pupils, sent 
the 30-page booklet What Should 
Know about the National Plan for Civil 
Defense and Defense Mobilization into the 


homes in a concentrated drive under the 


You 


direction of the county civil defense staff. 
Lt. Col. Fred Stacey, director, commenting 
on the interest and willing effort shown by 
school personnel, said: 


School officials are to be commended 
for their wholehearted cooperation in this 
program despite the fact that it came 
at their busiest time of the year. It gives 
me great confidence to know that the 
county's educators are conscious of the 
role of the home in civil defense. 
Through their aid we will be able to reach 





a vast number of homes that would be 
almost impossible to reach under normal 
circumstances. 

On April - 1959, Col. Louis M. Merrick, 
director of civil defense in Nassau County, 
distributed to all schools under his juris- 
diction a plan outlining the responsibilities, 
duties and procedures to be followed by 
school administrators and staff members in 
the event of an enemy attack. The plan 
covered such items as mission of the school 
civil defense service, general procedures, 
organization, duties of key administrators, 
special responsibilities of custodians and 
schoolbus drivers, procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the event of a sneak attack and a 
description of the “Go Home” movement 
as it will apply to all schools in Nassau 
County. 

Another Nassau County procedure which 
might be adopted by school administrators 
elsewhere in the State is the establishment 


of emergency medical and welfare service 





AS A REWARD for building a model ground observation post for the Suffolk County Civil 

Defense Office, Dyke Redfield and Fred Pratt of Setauket School were given a day’s outing 

during the course of which they visited Suffolk County Civil Defense Communication Center 
and were privileged to try out some of the communication equipment. 
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Under the 
Scholes, public 


units within school buildings. 
leadership of Frances E. 
health nurse in the Nassau County Depart- 
ment of Health, and Dr. Edward McCleary, 
superintendent of schools at East Meadow, 
this plan uses older students and staff mem- 
bers under the direction of school nurse- 
teachers. The plan starts this month. 
Early in July a Suffolk County school, 
the Setauket School, located on the North 
Shore, became the first in the county to 
have the protection of one of the new elec- 
This little 
instrument guarantees instant warning to 
that the 
county’s warning center, which is a part 
of NAWAS, the National Warning Center 


The device, being instant 


tronic disaster-alert monitors. 


school building direct from 


in Colorado. 


and electronic, saves the time which would 
be lost by telephoning and also overcomes 
the possibility of telephone lines being out 
Lt. Col. Fred J. Stacey, Suf- 


em- 


of service. 
folk County 


phasized to school boards that each school 


civil defense director. 


building should have these monitors, 
rather than to risk the time loss involved 
in sending warning from a school district 
office to the several schools in its domain 
The devices cost $300, and one half of that 
amount will be reimbursed to the school 
district by the Federal 
School boards in Suffolk have ordered 100 
of the sets and it is hoped that in the near 
future 250 = additional 


schools in the county will be afforded the 


Government. 


approximately 


protection of this device. 





New Educational Research Council 


The second meeting of the newly formed 
Northeastern States Council on Educa- 
tional Research and Statistics (NESCERS) 
is scheduled in Albany at the Education 
Building on September 30, October 1-2. 
The agenda will include discussion of data 
processing, machine tabulation, evaluation 
of statistical data to be collected and analy- 
sis of educational research data. Joseph 
Lev, Acting Chief, Bureau of Statistical 
Services of the Education Department is in 
charge of arrangements. 

NESCERS was 


R.I., in late May at a meeting of research 


formed in Providence, 
and statistics representatives from State 
education departments of the northeastern 
States. The purpose of the organization is 
to provide an opportunity for members to 
exchange ideas for improvement of educa- 
tional research and statistics in the respec- 
tive States. 
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Impetus for the Providence meeting was 
given by Title X of the National Defense 
Education Act providing Federal funds on 
a matching basis to improve educational 
statistics in the States. The meeting was 
called by Michael F. Walsh, commissioner 
of education for Rhode Island. 





Certificates of Achievement 
The New York State 
Historic Observances has prepared Certifi- 


Commission on 


cates of Achievement to be presented to 
pupils who entered the essay contest in 
connection with the Year of History Ob- 
servance. Principals of schools are re- 
quested to obtain these certificates from 
the chairmen of local county committees 
for the historic observance and to give 
them to all pupils who participated. 
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Three Historic Sites Restored 


Walt Whitman House, John Brown Farm and Fort Ontario 


reopened as 


pe HISTORIC SITES RECENTLY RE- 
stored and reopened as part of New 
York State’s Year of History celebration 
include the Walt Whitman House, Hunt- 
ington Station, Long the John 


Brown Farm, near Lake Placid, and Fort 
Representatives of 


Island: 


Ontario at Oswego. 
the Board of Regents and Education De- 
partment personnel attended dedication 
ceremonies at the sites. which are under 
the supervision of the Department. Anna 


K. Cunningham, supervisor of historic 


sites, directed the restorations. 
Walt Whitman House Reopened 
Regent George L. Hubbell, Jr., presided 
over ceremonies at the reopening of the 
Walt Whitman House on May 31. The 
occasion marked the 140th anniversary of 
the birth of the poet. Professor Nathan 
Resnick, Long Island University, delivered 
the principal address, “ Whitman, Democ- 


racy and the Rolling Earth.” Other 
speakers included Ernest W. Johnson, 


supervisor, Town of Huntington; Verne 
Dyson, president, Walt Whitman Birth- 
place Association, and Dr. Albert B. Corey, 
State Historian. 

On July 12 the historically famous John 
Brown Farm, located three miles south of 
Lake Placid, was reopened at exercises 
presided over by Regent Chester H. Lang 
of Schenectady. John P. Myers of Platts- 
burgh, former Chancellor of the Board of 
Regents, was the principal speaker. (See 
page 16 for complete text of his address.) 
Robert J. Peacock, mayor of Lake Placid; 
Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Dr. Corey 


also 


participated in the program. 
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part of Year of History celebration 





JOHN BROWN FARMHOUSE, Lake Placid, 
recently restored to its original (1859) appear- 
The farm was formally dedicated on 
July 12 as a State historic site. 


ance. 


Newly restored Fort Ontario was for- 
mally dedicated on July 19. Strategically 
located at the mouth of the Oswego River 
overlooking Lake Ontario, the fort was an 
important British post from its erection in 
1755. Surrendered to the Americans 
under terms of the Jay Treaty in 1796, it 
was a military post until 1956 when New 
York State took title to the reservation. 


At the dedication 
Thad L. Collum of Syracuse presided and 
Dr. Corey spoke on “ Arms, a Fort and a 
Frontier.” Vincent A. Corsall, mayor of 
Oswego; Deputy Commissioner Nyquist; 
Brig. Gen. Charles G. Stevenson, New 
York State’s Adjutant General, and Briga- 
dier T. E. D’O. Snow, OBE, CD, Com- 
mander Eastern Ontario Area, Department 
of National Defense, Ont., also greeted 


guests at the fort. 


ceremony, Regent 
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Preliminary Regents Examinations 


Eighth grade Regents examinations terminated in June 


after 95 years; made important contributions to 


State’s early secondary education program 


AnTHONY E. TERINO 
Chief, Bureau of Secondary 
Supervision 


Figen es TRADITION CAME TO 
an end in June 1959 when the pre- 
liminary Regents examinations were ad- 
ministered for the last time in the public 
These 


semian- 


and private schools of the State. 
examinations had 
nually to eighth grade pupils in New York 
State With the widespread 
acceptance of the 6-3-3 type of school or- 
ganization and with the State’s develop- 
ment of junior high school survey tests 
and other measures of pupil achievement 
and aptitude, the Board of Regents decided 
to discontinue the preliminary Regents 


been given 


since 1865. 


examinations. 


Committee Disbands 


The discontinuance of 
grade examinations also marks the termi- 
nation of the Preliminary Revision Com- 
mittee, one of the oldest and most valu- 
able committees of the State Education 
Department. This committee consisted of 
James C. Foote, district superintendent of 
schools in Livingston County; Walter M. 
Ormsby, district superintendent in Suffolk 
County; Floyd B. Rasbach, superintendent 
of schools in the village of Irondequoit; 
Carl Griffing, elementary school principal 
in the city of Corning; the Rev. Charles 
F. Boyle, superintendent of 
schools in Rochester, and Anthony E. 
Terino, Chief of the Bureau of Secondary 
School Supervision of the State Education 


these eighth 


diocesan 
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Department, who functioned as committee 
chairman. 

Most of the members have served on the 
committee for more than a quarter of a 
century. Probably no group of schoolmen 
has achieved the expertness of this com- 
mittee in determining what knowledge and 
skills children should have acquired after 
eight years of schooling. 

The committee convened for its last 
session on February 9-10 with all mem- 
bers present except Father Boyle who was 
unable to be present because of a pressing 
commitment. The meeting was conducted 
in the usual manner with the examinations 
editor, a testing specialist and various sub- 
ject specialists joining the group. Citizen- 
ship education, mathematics, English and 
science examinations were reviewed. For 
each examination, an assigned member of 
the committee read aloud the individual 
questions which were then discussed and 
revised in accordance with committee 
decision. 

Only at the close of the session did the 
committee indicate that this was the last 
meeting. Recalling their first meeting in 
1926, some of the members reviewed the 
changes that have taken place in schools 
throughout the State. In the absence of 
Commissioner Allen, Commis- 
sioner Warren W. Knox expressed the 
State Department’s deep appreciation of 
the excellent services rendered by the com- 


Assistant 
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“The schools as a whole do not 
this 


mittee. 
realize the tremendous contribution 
committee has made to early secondary 
education in this State,” he said. He 
added that although the new survey tests 
do not serve the same identical function, 
they are a step in the direction of sound 


The Re- 


gents preliminary examinations had their 


curriculum planning and testing. 


origin in a decision of the Board of Re- 
gents in 1864 to establish admission ex- 
aminations for pupils who wished to attend 
The 


first given in November 1865 and have 
D> 


the academies. examinations were 


been administered semiannually through 
June 1959. A_ State 
awarded to pupils who passed the examina- 
Through the years this became 


certificate was 
tions. 
known as the Regents Preliminary 
Certificate. 

The first examination papers were rated 
In 1870, 


however, the Regents required that all 


by the local school authorities. 





papers rated as passing should be sent to 
of the 
For well 


over half a century the Regents prelimi- 


the Secretary of The University 


State of New York for review. 
nary examinations were the chief means 
for determining whether a child would be 
promoted from the eighth to ninth grade 
and admitted to high school. 

The preliminary examinations were the 
first Regents examinations to be given in 
the schools of the State. 
nations gained widespread use, a demand 


As these exami- 


arose for a statewide examination system 
for admission to college. In 1877, there- 
fore, the Legislature empowered the Board 
of Regents to administer Regents exami- 
nations to academies and academic depart- 
ments of union schools in order to 
“furnish a suitable standard for gradua- 


. and of admission to the several 


tion . 
colleges of the State.” Credits earned 
in Regents examinations soon became 


accepted throughout the country. 








LAST MEETING 


examinations which were discontinued in June 1959. 


of the Preliminary Revision Committee for the eighth grade Regents 


Left to right: Floyd B. Rasbach, super- 


intendent of schools, Irondequoit; Carl Griffing, principal, Gregg Grammar School, Corning; 
Anthony E. Terino, Chief, Bureau of Secondary School Supervision, State Education Depart- 
ment, chairman; James C. Foote, district superintendent of schools, Livingston County, and 


Walter M. Ormsby, district superintendent of schools, Suffolk County. 


Absent from picture, 


Rev. Charles F. Boyle, diocesan superintendent of schools, Rochester. 
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SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
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19-23 


30 
31 


1959 


Local History Workshop, New York State Historical Association, New Paltz 

American Psychological Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Eastern District Association Meeting of American Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Pilot Workshop on Instructional Improvement, New Paltz 

New York State Association of District Superintendents of Schools, Hotel Sagamore, 
Bolton Landing 

Conference for County and District Leaders of Homemaking Education, Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira 

New York State Council of School Superintendents, Saranac Inn 

Northcentral Zone, NYSTA, Watertown 

Northeastern Zone, NYSTA, Lake Placid 

Executive Council, New York State Steering Committee for Industrial Arts, Pough- 
keepsie 

Northern Zone, NYSTA, Potsdam 

Pilot Workshop on Instructional Improvement, Watertown 


Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Glens Falls 

North Nassau Zone, NYSTA, Westbury, Garden City, Great Neck 

Autumn Guidance Workshop, sponsored by New York State Association of Deans and 
Guidance Personnel, Arden House, Harriman 

Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Oneonta 

National Council on School House Construction, Kansas City, Mo. 

South Nassau Zone, NYSTA, Levittown, East Meadow, Seaford, Wantagh, Bellmore, 
North Merrick, Uniondale 

American Association for State and Local History, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Conference for Administrators and Supervisors of Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education, Laurels Hotel, Monticello 

Future Farmers of America Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 

Capitol District School Food Service Association, Scotia 

Central Zone, NYSTA, Syracuse 

Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Albany 

Suffolk Zone, NYSTA, Huntington, Port Jefferson, Riverhead and Sayville 

American School Health Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 

New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers, Hotel Sheraton-Ten Eyck, Albany 

American Public Health Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Central Western Zone, NYSTA, Rochester 

Western Zone, NYSTA, Buffalo and vicinity 

Department of Rural Education, NEA, Seattle, Wash. 

New York State School Boards Association, Syracuse 

County and Rural Area Superintendents, Division of Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, Seattle, Wash. 

National Rehabilitation Association Conference, Boston, Mass. 

Southern Zone, NYSTA, Binghamton and Corning 

New York State Conference for Leaders in Parent Education, Woodward House, Le Roy 

New York State Federation of Chapters of the Council for Exceptional Children, Hotel 
Vanderbilt, New York City 

Southeastern Zone, NYSTA, New York City 

Industrial Arts Leadership Conferences, Warsaw, Tupper Lake, Utica 
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Many Charter Actions Approved 


HE STATE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS 

June meeting voted to approve sur- 
render of the absolute charter of the New 
York School of Social Work, Inc., granted 
by the Regents in 1952, and to dissolve the 
school. Under terms of an agreement with 
Columbia University in April of this year, 
the institution is being operated since July 
1, 1959, as a professional graduate school 
of the university with which it has been 
formally affiliated since 1940. Studies have 
determined that the school will be better 
able to discharge its function as a higher 
education institution in social work and 
allied fields as a school operated directly by 
Columbia University. 

The New York School of Social Work, 
Inc. was incorporated by the Regents under 
a provisional charter in March 1951. An 
absolute charter was granted in January 
1952. Prior to securing a_ provisional 
charter, the school had been operated by 
the Community Service Society of New 
York. From its early days, the institution 
has been associated with Columbia Uni- 
versity through an arrangement which pro- 
vided for interchange of scholastic credit. 

The Board of Regents also acted on a 
number of other charters. It voted to ap- 
prove an amendment to the charter of 
Cornell Library Association, Ithaca, which 
would permit the association to work out 
arrangements with the city of Ithaca for 
a new library building. The building, now 
owned and occupied by the association as a 
public library for residents of Tompkins 
County and as the central library for the 
Finger Lakes Library Association, has out- 
grown its usefulness and a new building is 


required to meet library needs. 
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Approval was also voted for amendment 
of the charter of Nanuet Public Library in 
Nanuet, Rockland County, with respect to 
the number and manner of election of its 
trustees. 

The charter of Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, was amended to authorize con- 
ferring of the additional honorary degrees, 
doctor of science and doctor of humane 
letters. 
charter was also approved for three years 


A provisional amendment to the 


to authorize conferring of the degree of 
bachelor of fine arts. 

The provisional charter for Dominican 
Junior College of Blauvelt, Blauvelt, Rock- 
land County, was amended to change the 
name to Dominican College of Blauvelt and 
to provide authorization for expansion of 
curriculums leading to the degrees of 
bachelor of arts and bachelor of science in 
education. The 
charter is extended for a period of four 
Amendment of the charter is in line 


amended provisional 
years. 
with an aspiration of the college to offer a 
four-year baccalaureate degree program. 
The college was established in 1952 to offer 
an associate degree program in applied 
science for religious sisters who were pros- 
pective teachers in parochial elementary 
schools. In 1957 charter amendments per- 
mitted extension of courses to lay students 
as well as religious and also authorized 
offering a curriculum leading to an associ- 


ate in arts degree. 


Artmobile Chartered 

A three-year extension of its provisional 
charter was granted to Artmobile, Inc. of 
Syracuse, a mobile art unit to stimulate and 


develop art education and to foster and pro- 
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mote understanding and appreciation of the 
arts among children and adults throughout 
New York State by means of a mobile 
museum. 

The provisional charter of Baiting Hol- 
Suffolk 


County, has been extended for five years. 


low Free Library, Calverton, 
A three-year extension of its provisional 


Holy 


Jordanville. 


charter voted for Trinity 


Orthodox The 


seminary conducts a curriculum leading to 


was 
Seminary, 


the degree of bachelor of theology. 


Chautauqua Center Chartered 


Extension of a provisional amendment 
to the charter of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, was granted for three years to operate 
Chautauqua Center of Syracuse University 
at Chautauqua during summer sessions. 

A three-year provisional charter was ap- 
proved for the Ahavath Chessed Day 
Nursery School of East New York, Brook- 
lyn, also known as the Hendrix Street Day 
Nursery, to establish and maintain a nurs- 
ery school. 

B’nai B’rith Lawrence White Foundation, 
New York, was granted a five-year provi- 
sional charter to establish, maintain and 
operate a library and museum open to the 
public. 

A provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to Guilderland Free Library, 
Guilderland, Albany County, to provide 
free public library service and to operate 
and provide a rental library service for 
residents of the town of Guilderland. 

A three-year provisional charter was 
granted the Hilltop Nursery School, Inc., 
Halesite, Suffolk County, to establish and 
conduct a nursery school. 

A provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to the Hudson Area Associa- 
tion Library, Hudson, to provide residents 
of the city of Hudson and environs with 
library services. 

Provisional charters were granted to 
Little Neck Jewish Center Nursery School, 
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Little Neck, three years; North Valley 
Stream Nursery School, Inc., Valley 
Stream, one year; Nursery School and 


Kindergarten of the YM and YWHA of 
Washington Heights and New 
York City, three years; Southridge Nursery 
School, Jackson Heights, 
Carousel Day School, Inc., Hicksville, three 


Inwood, 


three years; 
years. 

A provisional charter for five years was 
granted to Presentation Junior College of 
the Sacred Heart, Orange 
County. The college will provide education 


Newburgh, 


leading to the degree of associate in applied 
science to members of the Congregation of 
the Sisters of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Newburgh, and to 
other religious residing in Newburgh or 


Presentation of the 


nearby primarily to prepare them for teach- 
ing in elementary schools. 

A provisional charter valid for three 
years was granted The Rockland Country 
Day School, South Nyack, Rockland 
County, to establish and operate a coeduca- 
tional day school offering instruction in 
grades 6-12. 

St. Sergius High School, New York City, 
was granted a five-year provisional charter 
to establish and operate a private secondary 
school for boys and girls of the Russian 
Orthodox religion. 

Approval was granted for consolidation 
of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and 
This 


will unite the art resources of the com- 


Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse. 


munity and make possible the building of 
a new art museum in Syracuse from a trust 
fund bequeathed from the estate of Helen 
for that The 
museum will develop and support a unified 


S. Everson purpose. new 
cultural art program and seek community 


participation in such a program. 


New Historical Society 
A provisional charter valid for three 
Argyle Historical 


years granted 


Society, Inc., Argyle. 


was 
The society is an 
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outgrowth of the Year of History celebra- 
tion and proposes as its part in that ob- 
servance to purchase the site of the Allen 
massacres located in the town and other- 
wise to promote and encourage research 
and interest in town history as well as to 
preserve its historical sites, papers and 
relics. 

The Board of Regents at its June meet- 
ing also affirmed interim charter actions 
taken since the last meeting of the Board. 
An absolute charter was granted to The 
Cardinal McCloskey High School, Albany, 
a new centralized Catholic high school 
primarily serving children in five parishes 
The 
school is the result of the educational con- 
solidation of Cathedral Academy, St. Ann’s 


and St. John’s Academies. 


in the southeast section of Albany. 





The provisional charter of Garden City 


Nursery School, Garden City, Nassau 
County, was made absolute. 

Five-year provisional charters were 
granted to the Modern Nursery School and 
Kindergarten, Inc., Forest Hills, and to 
Highbridge Nursery School, New York. 

Amendment and extension of the pro- 
visional charter for Lexington Houses 
Nursery School, New York, was also ap- 
proved, changing the name to The Wilhelm 
Weinberg Nursery School and extending 
the provisional charter for three years. 

Approval was also granted for consolida- 
tion of Walt Foundation, Inc., Cold Spring. 
Putnam County, and Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, Inc., New York City, to 
operate under the name of Postgraduate 


Center for Psychotherapy, Inc. 





Amendments to Regulations 


The Board of Regents at its June meeting 
approved an amendment to the Regulations 
of the of Education by 


making a provision for a fee of $40 for en- 


Commissioner 


rollment as a public accountant. 

An amendment to the Commissioner’s 
regulations concerning registration of non- 
public nursery schools and kindergartens 
requires that to be registered a school must 
have an enrollment of at least six pupils in 
any one session of either nursery school or 
kindergarten. 

Revisions to the Commissioner’s regula- 
tions concerning adult education provide 
for retaining a minimum class attendance 
of 12 
identified as school districts which have 


adults in the larger communities, 


more than 2,500 resident pupils enrolled 
Other 
school districts must maintain an average 


in public and private day schools. 
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attendance of eight or more adults per class. 


In excepted classes, however, such as 
Americanization for the foreign-born, ele- 
mentary school subjects, subjects leading to 
secondary school credit or high school 
graduation and many other classes, the re- 
quired minimum of eight in a class is 
eliminated. The list of courses which may 
be conducted with less than minimum at- 
tendance has increased, with responsibility 
for approval of small classes in local pro- 
grams being placed on boards of education. 


Another amendment to the Commis- 
sioner’s Regulations increases the fee for 
public librarians’ professional certification 
from $3 to $5. 

An amendment to the Regents Rules 
changes the name of the Education Prac- 
tices Council to Intercultural Relations in 


Education. 
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Regents Act on Bond Issues 


At its June meeting the Board of Regents 
approved five bond issues totaling $16,251,- 
310 for land, construction and reconstruc- 
tion, additions, furnishings and equipment 
of school buildings. 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for bond 
issues for school improvements in districts 
where the cost would bring the bonded in- 
debtedness above 10 percent of the district’s 
real property value. The State Constitution, 
as well as the Local Finance Law, requires 
the consent of the Regents in the case of 
city school districts. 

The bond issues approved include the 
following: 


School District of the City of Batavia, 


construction of 


City 


acquisition of land and high 


school and addition to elementary school, 
$2,690,000 
Union Free School District No. 3, Town of 


(North Babylon) con- 
and 


Babylon, Suffolk County 


struction of addition to reconstruction of 
elementary school buildings, purchase of furnish- 
ings and equipment, $380,000 

Union Free School District No. 7, 
Babylon, Suffolk County (Deer Park), construc- 


tion and equipment of new senior high school 


Tow n of 


building, $2,975,000; construction and equipment 
of addition to existing school building, $213,000; 
total $3,188,000 

Union Free School District No. 22, Towns of 
Oyster Bay, Nassau County, and Babylon, Suffolk 
County (Farmingdale), school construction pro- 
gram, $6,966,000 

Central School District No. 2, Towns of York- 
New Castle and Cortlandt, Westchester 
County (Yorktown Heights), purchase of site, 
$150,000, and construction of new junior-senior 
high school building, $2,877,310; total $3,027,310 


town, 


The Board of Regents also affirmed in- 
terim approval since the last meeting of the 
Board on four bond issues totaling $4,243.- 
500 for school construction, additions and 
equipment. Those bond issues are: 

Central School District No. 11, Town of Brook- 
haven, Suffolk County (Centereach-Selden), to 
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provide additional funds in connection with con- 
struction of new elementary school, $190,000 

Central School District No. 1, Town of Clarks- 
town, Rockland County (Clarkstown), school con- 
struction program, $2,415,500 

Union Free School District No. 5, 
Islip and Brookhaven, Suffolk County 
Blue Point), construction and equipment of addi- 


Towns of 


( Bayport- 


tion to existing elementary school, $350,000 

Union Free School District No. 15, Towns of 
Oyster North 
County (Jericho), construction of 
building, $300,000; 
$988,000 ; 


Hempstead, Nassau 
addition to 
construction 


total 


Bay and 


existing school 


of elementary school building, 


$1,288,000 





Dropped from Roll 


Hemlock High School, Hemlock, was 
dropped from the roll of registered secon- 
dary schools by the Board of Regents at its 
This school has been an- 
Being 
used as a grade school only, it is known as 
Hemlock Grade School of Livonia Central 


June meeting. 
nexed to Livonia Central School. 


School system. 
Bombay High School, Bombay, was also 
dropped from the roll of registered second- 


ary schools as it is no longer in operation. 





New Central Districts Voted 
Voters have approved the establishment 
of the following new central school districts 
at meetings held in the spring and summer: 
East Syracuse-Minoa, Towns of DeWitt, 
Manlius and Cicero, Onondaga County, 
and Sullivan, Madison County; ENpicort, 
Towns of Union, Broome County, and 
Owego, Tioga County, and BrooKHAVEN, 
Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County. 
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Appointments to State Boards 


en BOARD OF REGENTS APPROVED A 
number of reappointments and appoint- 
ments to State boards as well as a commit- 
tee appointment at its June meeting. 

Three reappointments and two new ap- 
pointments were made to the State Board 
of Medical Examiners. Reappointed were 
Dr. Leon Grey Berman, Syracuse; Dr. 
Donald Covalt, New York City, and Dr. 
John R. Pike, Albany. Each will serve a 
term of three years beginning August 1, 
1959. 

The two new appointments to the board 
are Dr. Allyn B. Ley, New York City, and 
Dr. Milton G. Bohrod, Rochester. Dr. Ley 
was appointed for a term of three years be- 
ginning August 1, 1959. He succeeds Dr. 
Howard A. Eder of Albert Einstein School 
of Medicine, Yeshiva University, New York 
City. 
member of the board because of profes- 


Dr. Eder is unable to continue as a 


sional commitments. 

Dr. Bohrod was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of Dr. John J. Clemmer, 
Bender Laboratory, Albany. The term 
ends July 31, 1961. Dr. Clemmer, now vice 
president of the Board of Medical Ex- 


aminers, is not completing his term because 
of professional commitments. 

Muriel Carbery, New York City, was re- 
appointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Nurses for a term of five years. 

Maurice Hopkins, assistant 
tendent of schools, New York City, was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy on the State Ex- 
aminations Board caused by the death of 
William A. Hamm, associate superintendent 
of schools, New York, in March of this 
year. Dr. Hopkins will serve until Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, the date of expiration of Dr. 
Hamm’s term. 

Dr. Abel Garfain, Yonkers, 
pointed to the State Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers. Beginning August 1, 1959, he 
will serve a term of five years, succeeding 
Dr. Albert Graf, Glen Cove, who has served 
two five-year terms on the board. 

Dr. Richard A. D. Stewart, Williamsville, 
was appointed to the State Parent Educa- 
tion Committee for a term of three years 
beginning May 1, 1959. Professor of 
family life at the State University College 
of Education at Buffalo, Dr. Stewart suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Edith Eaton, Buffalo. 


superin- 


was ap- 





Schools Admitted to 


The Board of Regents at its June meeting 
admitted the following schools to The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York on a five- 
year basis beginning September 1958: Beek- 
mantown Central School, Plattsburgh, 
six-year high school; Sachem Junior and 
Senior High School, Lake Ronkonkoma, six- 
year high school; George Wingate High 
School, Brooklyn, four-year high school; 
Syosset High School, Syosset, four-year 
high school; William E. Grady Vocational 
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University 


High School, Brooklyn, four-year industrial 
high school; Amherst Central Junior High 
School, Buffalo, junior high school; Me- 
morial Junior High School, Huntington 
Station, junior high school, and Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Roosevelt, junior high 
school. 

Also approved on a five-year basis, be- 
ginning June 15, 1959, was Friends Semi- 
New York City, high 


nary, four-year 


school. 
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Seventh Library System Formed 


The NIOGA Library System, the seventh 
cooperative library system organized under 
1958 provisions of the State Education 
Law, was established by vote of the boards 
of 16 existing libraries at a meeting in 
Lockport on July 16. The new system will 
expand and improve library service in 
Niagara, Orleans and Genesee Counties. 

Based on the area and population served, 
along with a one-time establishment grant, 
the newest system of cooperative libraries 
will receive annual funds from the State 
Education Department through the New 
York State The 
library system is a service organization for 


Library. cooperative 
member libraries, designed to strengthen 
their local program and book resources. 

A federation of autonomous libraries, 
NIOGA Library System members will con- 
tinue to operate with their own boards of 
The following 
member libraries will participate: (Niagara 
County) Barker Free Library, Lewiston 
Free Library, Lockport Public Library, 
Middleport Free Library, Newfane Free 
Library, Niagara Falls Public Library, 
Ransomville Free Library, Sanborn-Pekin 
Library, Wilson Free Library, 
Youngstown Free Library; (Orleans 
County) Swan Library of Albion, Com- 


trustees and local funds. 


Free 


munity Free Library of Holley, Yates Com- 
munity Free Library of Lyndonville, Lee- 
Whedon Memorial Library of Medina; 
(Genesee County) Corfu Free Library and 
Oakfield Free Library. Elected as trustees 
of the NIOGA Library System were Fred- 
erick Sang, Lockport; Mrs. Walter Con- 
nally, Youngstown; Mrs. Robert Fowler, 
Niagara Falls; Britton Harwood, Lyndon- 
ville; Mrs. L. L. Mulcahy, Batavia; William 
Blackburn, Medina; Ashley Gale, Wilson; 
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Summer Carroll, Niagara Falls; Mrs. 
Robert Carrier, Corfu. 

This overall board of trustees will draft 
a plan for services to the participating 
libraries and will then apply for regular 
It is 


anticipated the plan will include such bene- 


State aid to finance these services. 


fits for member libraries as interlibrary 
loan and delivery service, rotating collec- 
tions of books, field advisory service and 


central cataloging and processing. 





Visits South America 

Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian 
and Assistant Commissioner for Libraries, 
visited Colombia, South America, during 
the summer on a one-month assignment for 
the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

Dr. Gosnell conducted a survey of the 
public library situation in Colombia with 
particular reference to a pilot library proj- 
ect in the city of Medellin. 

This pilot project was set up at a 
UNESCO conference, which Dr. Gosnell 
attended, in Sao Brazil, in 1951. 
Since that time the two men responsible for 


Paulo, 


the Colombian pilot project have visited 
both the New York State Library in Albany 
and its Regional Library Service branch in 
Watertown. Dr. German Garcia, librarian 
of the city of Bahia Blanca, Argentina, was 
the first visitor and was commissioned by 
UNESCO to set up the Medellin project in 
1953. 
Dr. Julio Cesar Arroyaye, visited New York 
State in 1954, 


The present director of the library, 
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HEALTH SERVICES 








School Health Workers Meet 


The opening sessions of the Annual 
Health held at Lake Placid, 
were of particular significance to school 
health workers. The New York State As- 
sociation of School Physicians and the New 
York School 


held two joint scientific sessions as well 


Conference. 


Nurse-Teacher Associations 
as having independent sessions. The Nurse- 


Teacher Association now has well over 
1,600 members. 

Members of the Bureau of Health Service 
actively participated in all the sessions re- 
lating to school health. Thomas J. LePine, 
assistant in hearing conservation, discussed 
the past, present and future of school con- 
servation of hearing programs at the open- 


ing session which was devoted exclusively 


to the problems concerned with the child 
who has impaired hearing. 

At a meeting devoted to the visually 
handicapped child, Mrs. Jane MacCallum, 
assistant in vision conservation, discussed 
the school’s role in testing vision and its 
responsibility in assisting the visually 
handicapped child. 

School nurse-teachers heard a panel dis- 
cussion of school health services moderated 
by Dr. Leo V. Feichtner, Chief of the Bu- 
Members of the panel were Mr. 
LePine, Mrs. MacCallum Dorothy 
Tipple, associate in school nursing. New 
procedures and practices, and legal and ad- 


reau. 
and 


ministrative problems relating to school 
health were the principal items discussed. 





Dr. Feichtner Honored 

Dr. Leo V. Feichtner, Chief, Bureau of 
Health Service, was elected to the execu- 
tive New York State 


School Physicians Association at its re- 


committee of the 


cent annual meeting held in Lake Placid. 
On his retirement as secretary-treasurer, 
after serving four consecutive terms, Dr. 
Feichtner was presented with a certificate 
of life membership in the American School 
Health Association. The award, which was 
the first of its kind presented in the asso- 
ciation’s history, was in recognition of his 
services to the school physicians in New 
York State and his untiring efforts to im- 
prove the health services rendered the chil- 


dren attending public schools. 
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Self-Service Library 

Books were made available, along with 
the groceries, for the first time on the 
eastern seaboard when the Millerton Free 
Library opened a branch on July 9 in the 
First National Stores supermarket on Route 
44. The honor system is a unique feature 
of the Millerton library. Borrowers not 
only charge their own books but also pay 
and record their fines. 

A telegram to the trustees from Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller congratulated the 
branch, stating: 

The more free libraries there are, the 
better for our growth and progress. The 
more people who use them, the greater 
the number of enlightened people. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





Teachers of Agriculture Confer 


School administrators played an impor- 
tant role in the development of a public 
relations program at the 49th Annual Con- 
ference of Teachers of Agriculture held 
at State University College of Education at 
Oswego June 24-26. Participating with 
Raymond T. Sant, district superintendent 
of schools, Cayuga County, and Stephen 
Stanton, principal, Mexico Academy and 


Central School, were: for radio, Don 
Tuttle, WGY, Schenectady; _ television, 
Professor James Lawrence, New York State 


Uni- 


versity; and newspapers, Ronald Graham, 


College of Agriculture at Cornell 


Syracuse Post Standard. They emphasized 
the part of the teacher of agriculture in 
organizing and conducting school public 
relations programs. 


Other subjects receiving emphasis at 


the conference were agricultural me- 
chanics; supervised farming programs, 


which included the development of a teach- 
ers’ guide for using the pupil planning 
book My Farming Program Book; the 
young farmer program, and teaching farm 
management. 

The keynote address was given by Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Hill, head of the agri- 
cultural teacher-training division of Cor- 
nell University, on the subject “ Facing 
the Issues in Agricultural Education.” At 
the conclusion of the conference R. C. S. 
Sutliff, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, the 
titling his talk “Objectives and Respon- 


summarized conference, en- 
sibilities.” 

The concluding session of the confer- 
ence was the annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Agriculture at which 
the main speaker was LeRoss Parker, vice 
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president, Office Executives Association, 
New York City, who spoke from years of 
young people 


experience in counseling 


relative to job placement. He urged that 
emphasis be given in education on the 
development of three I’s, imagination, ini- 


tiative and ingenuity. 





Hamilton FFA Wins Honors 


The Hamilton Chapter of Future Farm- 
ers of America, consisting of the pupils in 
Hamilton Central School studying voca- 
tional agriculture, has won top honors for 
the cooperative activities conducted as a 
part of the supervised farming programs 
during the past year in competition with 
all other Future Farmer groups located in 
the 12 Northeastern States. 

The competition was sponsored by the 
American Institute of Cooperation, which 
provided $2,000 toward the expenses of 
four winning chapters, one each selected 
for geographic regions of the United States, 
for attendance at the institute’s summer 
session held this year at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, August 9 to 13. Each 
chapter also received a plaque. 

Two of the Hamilton Chapter delegation 
had major roles in the program of the 
summer session. Stuart Lamb, vice presi- 
dent representing the Northern New York 
area of the State Association of FFA, was 
the keynote speaker at the opening session, 
speaking on “How We Can Make Better 
Warren Baker, 


chapter president, reported on the coopera- 


Use of Our Cooperatives.” 


tive activities of the Hamilton Chapter. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 





School Bus Safety Citations 


Of the 111 supervisory districts in ex- 
istence during the entire school year of 
1958-59, 61 districts reported they had no 
accidents resulting in injuries to pupils 
while being transported by schoolbuses. 
In accordance with the Safety Citation 
Program adopted by the New York State 
Association of District Superintendents in 
1949, these 61 supervisory districts are en- 
titled to receive the safety citation. 

Under the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the Safety Citation Awards, an injury 
is defined as bodily harm or hurt which 
has required professional attention be- 
yond that normally requiring first aid and 
demanding care beyond the services of the 
school staff — that is, doctor’s services. 

To be cited the district superintendent 
must have certified by August 1 that his 
district has had no accidents resulting in 
injury during the past school year. No 
reports were submitted by five district 
superintendents. 

The following district superintendents 
and their supervisory districts have 
earned the safety citation for the school 
year 1958-59: 


DISTRICT SUPERVISORY 


SUPERINTENDENT DISTRICT 
Henry E. Briggs........./ Albany 2 
Wilfred J. Coyle........./ Allegany 1 
Howard R. Johnson...... Broome 1 
Glenn A. Slater... Broome 2 
James D. Sproul......... Cattaraugus 1 
Goamt Waete osocceccss Cattaraugus 2 
Mrs. Ruth B. Winch..... Chautauqua 1 
POG Fe PO i ccccesesus Chenango 1 
Ernest G. Youmans...... Chenango 2 
John W. Harrold........ Clinton 2 
H. Eugene Wieand....... Delaware 2 
Melvin C. Carpenter..... Delaware 3 
Milo F. Winchester...... Dutchess 
Wayland B. Livermore. ..Franklin 1 
Maurice J. Finnegan..... Franklin 2 
Clifford M. Berry........ Franklin 3 
John F. Byrnes.......... Franklin 4 
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DISTRICT SUPERVISORY 

SUPERINTENDENT DISTRICT 
Philip A. Wyckoff....... Herkimer 1 
Harold S. Hausner...... Herkimer 2 
Elwood A. Forrester..... Jefferson 2 
Earl E. Chisamore....... Jefferson 3 
Howard G. Sackett....... Lewis 
James C. Foote, Jr....... Livingston 1 
Charles G. May.......... Livingston 2 
hh See Monroe 2 
Harold G. Bowerman..... Montgomery 
D. Everett Bliss.......... Oneida 4 
De Villo Sloan........... Onondaga 2 
Conrad C. Muehe........ Ontario 1 (Seneca) 
John E. Loveless......... Ontario 2 
Mrs. Amy Bull Crist.....Orange 1 
Edgar R. Schriber....... Orange 2 
Otto J. Stewart.......... Orleans (Niagara) 
Harold D. Sylvester...... Oswego 3 
John E. Wilcox.......... Otsego 2 
Harold C. Tyson......... Otsego 3 
Herford A. Smith........ Rensselaer 3 
Dene F. We, Mice cccsas Rockland 
Leonard Baker ..........St. Lawrence 1 
Wesley D. Ehle..........St. Lawrence 2 
Clarence E. Armstrong...St. Lawrence 4 
F. Donald Myers.........Saratoga 2 
William D. Aker.........Schoharie 1 
William F. Spencer......Schoharie 2 
Irving D. Goodrich. ......Schuyler 
Calvin U. Smith.........Steuben 1 
George R. Daulton.......Steuben 2 
Virgil H. Hussey........Steuben 3 
Harry B. Ward..........Suffolk 1 
William T. McKernan....Sullivan 1 
Henry G. Paul...........Sullivan 2 
Hiram N. Nickerson..... Tioga 
E. Craig Donnan........ Tompkins 1 (Seneca) 
—  *{ ee Tompkins 2 
Reginald R. Bennett..... Ulster 1 
Clarence A. Johnson..... Ulster 2 
Joseph M. Keenan....... Warren 
Morris J. Livingston..... Wayne 3 
Allan P. Bradley......... Westchester 1 
Bernard L. Bryan........ Westchester 2 
Victor H. Blom.......... Wyoming 





Guidance Chairman Named 
Hubert W. Houghton, associate in edu- 
cation guidance, was named chairman of 
the Publications American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 


Committee, 
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POSITIONS IN THE STATE 


TITLE 
Associate in Child Development 


and Hearing Handicapped - 


Associate in Business Education 


Applications accepted to October 19. 


OOOO OCLC COOLIO OL OOOO OCD OO OOOO CRPCCFOOUCR OOOO OCF UUW Uttara tna 


Announcing Sates 


Education Specialists Examination Series 
coer 


IN ALBANY 
Open to Any Qualified Citizen of the United States 


Associate in Education of Vision 


Open Only to Qualified Residents of New York State 


Associate in Education Guidance - - = = §8,220— 9,870 
Associate in Higher Education - - - - ~- 8,220— 9,870 
Associate in Home Economics Education - - §8,220— 9,870 
Associate in Industrial Education - - - - 8,880— 9,870 
Associate in Mathematics Education - - = §8,880— 9,870 
Associate in Music Education - - - - - 8,220~- 9,870 
Associate in Science Education - - - - - 8,880— 9,870 
Associate in Speech Education - - - - - 8,220- 9,870 
Assistant in Education for the Aged - + «+  6,732— 8,142 
Assistant in Education Guidance - - «+ «= %,296—- 8,142 
Assistant in Adult Civic Education - - - ~-  6,732— 8,142 
ce aera 


dates may compete in a maximum of two examinations. 
application forms and examination announcements, write to Examinations Division, 
State Civil Service Department, State Campus, Albany. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
{ 
{ 
) 
) 
) 


) 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


SALARY 
$8,220-$9.870 


- = = = += §8,220— 9,870 


- $8,220-$9,870 


Examination date is November 2]. Candi- 
For more complete information, 


a. Le tt ted ee ee en ata et ela te te ee ene 


Cyrus N. Surdam Dies 


Cyrus N. Surdam, principal account 
clerk in the Bureau of Accounts, Division 
of Business Management and Personnel, 
died on July 3. He had been with the De- 
partment since 1951. Previously he was 
with the New York State University Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University. 
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A native of Hammond, Ind., he lived in 
Syracuse for many years, was graduated 
from high school there and attended 
Syracuse Unversity. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Guinevere Blowers; a 
daughter, Patricia Ann; his mother, Mrs. 
Eva M. Pelow; a brother, and a sister. 
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Future Homemakers Honor Dr. Miller 


Syracuse superintendent cooperated on FHA 


At the State meeting of the Association 
of the Future Homemakers of America, 
held in Syracuse this spring, honorary 
membership was conferred upon Dr. Paul 
Miller, Syracuse superintendent of schools. 
Approximately 500 delegates attended. 

Through the support and interest of Dr. 
Miller, it has been possible to extend and 
improve the work of the State FHA Asso- 
ciation. He has for the past three years 
worked cooperatively with the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education and the Syra- 
cuse Board of Education to provide an ex- 
perimental program through which an as- 














HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 





experimental project; officers elected 


sistant State adviser is made available to 
student leaders and teacher advisers in 
enriching the work of local chapters. 
Delegates of the 7,320 members of the 
organization witnessed the installation of 
the following State officers: Gelda Sheller, 
East Meadow High School, president; 
Bonita Raglan, Clifton Springs Central 
High School, first vice president; Barbara 
Cleveland Hill High School, 


Breeding, 


Cheektowaga, second vice president; Susan 
Hull, Johnson City High School, secretary ; 
Marilyn Finch, Coxsackie-Athens Central 
School, treasurer. 


~ 


% 





in the Association of the Future Homemakers of America is 


conferred on Dr. Paul Miller, Syracuse superintendent of schools, at the annual State meeting. 
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To Head Quality Measurement Project 


Dr. William D. Firman was named as a 
consultant to direct the Department’s Qual- 
ity Measurement Project in July. 

Dr. Firman received his bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Michigan, his 
master’s degree at the State University Col- 
lege of Education at Albany and his doc- 
torate at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

He has been a teacher and principal at 
Richmondville and a principal at Cobleskill 
Central Rural Schools. For the past several 
years, he has been associate director of the 


Central School Study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The Quality Measurement Project is a 
long-term research enterprise in which ap- 
proximately 100 school systems are co- 
operating. The main objective is to deter- 
mine what factors, within the control of a 
local school, lead to superior achievement 
on the part of pupils. The coming school 
year will conclude the third year of testing 
and fact gathering. During the first year 
and a half, the project was directed by Dr. 
Samuel M. Goodman. 
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PROGRESS REPORT: 
Work on the 10-story an- 
nex to the Education 
Building in Albany ad- 
vances steadily. Ex- 
pected to be completed 
in 1960, the new wing 
will house Department 
Divisions now spread 
throughout the city. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Physical Fitness and Athletics 


Coordination important in school physical education 


program; three basic aspects — instructional, 


Rospert E. Mose.ey 
Assistant in Physical Education and 


Recreation 


a EDUCATION OFFICIALLY BECAME 
a part of the New York State educa- 
tional program in 1917. During World 
War I the large number of rejections for 
military service due to physical defects 
tended to focus public attention on the 
physical fitness of our youth. It further in- 
dicated that the schools of the State through 
programs of physical education had a re- 
sponsibility in aiding the youth of the State 
to attain and maintain physical fitness. 

The draft rejection figures for World 
War II and Korea were even greater than 
they had been for World War I. However, 
these comparisons are not completely valid 
as the standards for military service had 
changed considerably in the period between 
the two World Wars. The figures also fail 
to show that a great majority of the rejects 
were for physical reasons which were and 
are completely beyond the scope and con- 
trol of any program of physical education. 
However, the low physical fitness of the in- 
ductees required much physical training to 
build up their strength, endurance, skills 
and agility. This training could have been 
given through good programs of physical 
education in the schools. 

During the 1930's, there was great con- 
cern in educational circles because so much 
of the control of the interscholastic athletic 
phase of the physical education program 
was in the hands of nonschool people. For 
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intramural and interscholastic 


example, the baseball coach might well be 
a local man who was not a certified teacher 
but was generally an experienced baseball 
player. This posed many administrative 
problems and as a result in 1937 there was 
an addition to the Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education. Simply stated, 
this required that coaches of high school 
athletic teams must be certified teachers. 
This regulation caused many schools in the 
State to employ teachers who coached and 
also taught other subjects. A large ma- 
jority of these teachers were certified physi- 
cal education teachers and this gave great 
impetus to this area of the school cur- 
riculum. 

The physical education program as it 
should operate in school systems consists 
of three component parts or phases: in- 
structional, intramural and interscholastic. 
The instructional phase, by law, must be 
given to all pupils over the age of 8 years. 
In this phase the pupils should receive in- 
struction in the knowledges and skills of a 
broad variety of activities. The intramural 
phase could well be called the laboratory 
phase. This phase should be available to 
all pupils, grades 4-12, and enables them 
to make use of the skills and knowledges 
learned in the instructional phase. The in- 
terscholastic phase is geared to those pupils 
with a high degree of skill who compete 
with pupils of comparable skill from other 
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schools. In addition to skills and knowl- 
edges, the teaching of proper attitudes 
(sportsmanship, fairplay, obeying rules 
etc.) should have a major place in all phases 
of the program. 

At a casual glance there would seem to 
be no conflict between the objectives of 
teaching physical fitness and coaching 
athletic teams. The good coach knows that 
the team which is most physically fit gen- 
erally has fewer injuries and stands a 
better chance of victory. The school sys- 
tem with the better physical education 
program should have the more physically 
fit student body and more skilled individ- 
uals available for athletic competition. 
Conversely, the school with the better ath- 
letic teams should have the greater moti- 
vating force for building and maintaining 
interest in all phases of the physical educa- 
tion program. 

Where then, you ask, does the system 
break down? There are many factors in- 
volved, but indications point to a few 
specifics, which seem to be more important. 
We all have the tendency to lose sight of 
the overall objective because of our con- 
cern with the immediate goal. The teacher 
and coach sometimes forgets that he was 
hired as a teacher of children and that his 
peculiar skills and knowledges enable him 
to teach these children about science, or 
football, or Latin, or some other subject 
matter. At times, the climbing of a rope 


or the winning of the game becomes an end 
in itself rather than a means to an end. 

New York State physical education pro- 
grams, as do other programs, fall into three 
general categories — good, mediocre and 
poor. The essential points of difference 
between these categories are based on rec- 
ognition of the values of the program and 
sound objectives. Those schools which are 
conducting a physical education program 
only because the law so states and whose ob- 
jectives are misguided and perhaps even 
incorrect fall into the mediocre or poor 
category. Those schools which have rec- 
ognized the value of the program and base 
it on sound, well-thought-out objectives 
come under the good category. These 
better school systems have faced the issues 
squarely and have a minimum of headaches 
and heartaches. They have decided that 
they are in the business of educating chil- 
dren and not turning out professional ath- 
letes. They have further decided that 
physical education is part and parcel of the 
total school curriculum and that they have 
been employed to offer all school children 
the best possible program. They want to 
win athletic contests and graduate potential 
rocketeers or university presidents. But 
most of all these better schools realize their 
function is to assist every child in locating 
his or her niche in this world of ours and 
to become a contributing and worthwhile 
member of society. 





Former Adult Education Chief Dies 


Caroline A. Whipple, who retired Janu- 
ary 31, 1945, as Chief of the Bureau of 
Adult Education, died on July 22 in Alex- 
andria, Va. A member of the first staff 
of the Bureau organized by the late Wil- 
liam C. Smith, she succeeded him as Chief 
of the Bureau following his retirement in 
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1939. Before her appointment to the De- 
partment in 1919 she was a_ successful 
teacher in the schools of the State and had 
experience in social work. Under her di- 
rection the Bureau of Adult Education ex- 
panded its activities and influence and in- 
creased the scope of the program. 
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ARCHIVES AND HISTORY 





Aids Teaching of State History 


A special two-week workshop on ma- 
terials and methods of teaching New York 
was given by William G. 
in the Division of 


State history 
Tyrrell, historian 
Archives and History, at the State Univer- 
sity College of Education, Cortland. Con- 
ducted from July 13 through July 24, this 
social studies workshop on “ The Empire 
State ” stressed the great range and variety 
of materials available for teaching State 
and local history in New York State as well 


as significant new approaches to presenting 
local history in school and community. 
The class of 65 included teachers from 
kindergarten through senior high school 
and graduate and advanced undergraduate 
students. In addition to the daily discus- 
sions, the group also heard many guest 
speakers. These visiting authorities in- 
cluded Dr. Ralph Adams Brown, acting 
dean of the Cortland college, “ Biography 
History”; Mrs. Lorraine 


and _ Local 





courtesy Elmira Star-Gazette 


Photo 


LESSON INHISTORY: William G. Tyrrell, historian in the Division of Archives and His- 
tory, is shown with a group from the summer workshop on New York State history which he 


conducted. 


With him are, from left to right, Mrs. Patricia Woodward, Homer Central School 


teacher; Mrs. Joseph Boyd, chairman of hospitality for the Chemung County Historical Society; 
Mrs. Jane P. Clelan, Homer Central School teacher, and Mrs. Helen Meyer, Cortland teacher. 
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Brundage, Motion Picture Bureau, New 
York State of Commerce. 
“Filming Local History”; John W. Wil- 
radio-TV Cortland 


‘Local History on Television ”; 


Department 
liamson, coordinator, 
Schools, 
Anna K. Cunningham, supervisor of his- 
toric sites. New York State Education De- 
partment, “ New York’s Historic Sites ” 


Lester Bridaham, director. Strathmont 
Museum, Elmira, “Museums and Local 
History”; Professor Roger C. Heppell. 


social studies department, State University 
College of Education at Cortland. “* Photog- 
raphy and Geography ”; Professor David 
M. Ellis, Hamilton College, “ A Problem in 
Politics ° 


executive dean, State University of New 


Dr. Marvin A. Rapp, associate 


York, “ Transportation and Economic His- 
tory *: Orlo S. Webster, regional manager, 
New York State Department of Commerce. 


“New York’s Changing Economy,” and 


Florence Boochever. head of book informa- 
tion, New York State Library, “The New 
York Scene in Books.” 

The Honorable Louis H. Folmer. member 
of the assembly from Cortland County, and 
Cortland County Clerk S. Keator Brown 
spoke about their duties and responsibili- 
ties. Local historians from the area also 
discussed historical programs and activities 
in their counties, and Dr. Albert B. Corey, 
State Historian. surveyed historical develop- 
ments throughout the State. 

The group also spent an afternoon visit- 
ing three different 
museums on a field trip to the DeWitt His- 


types of historical 


torical Society of Tompkins County, in 
Ithaca. and the Chemung County Historical 
Center and Strathmont Museum, Elmira. 

As an outcome of the workshop each 
member prepared a detailed prospectus for 


a proposed history of his home community. 





Workshop on Hudson-Champlain Valley 


For two weeks in July and August, a 
history workshop on the Hudson-Cham- 
plain Valley, was conducted at the State 
University College of Education at Platts- 
burgh, by Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, sen- 
ior historian of the Division of Archives 
and History, and the resident director, 
Allan 5S. 


turers included others from the Education 


Professor Everest. Guest lec- 
Department, the State University staff and 
neighboring communities. 

An opening address was made by Roy 
Kennedy, executive director of the Cham- 
plain Festival. An all-college assembly 
heard Dr. Marvin Rapp, associate dean of 
the State University, whose topic in the 


workshop was “ Economy of the Northern 
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Waterways.” Citizenship education was 
discussed by Mildred McChesney, super- 
visor of citizenship education; and the 


* Yorkers ” 


ningham, formerly with the State Depart- 


were treated by Mary E. Cun- 


ment of Commerce. Wallace Lamb, super- 
intendent of Hicksville Schools, spoke on 
New York 


Bibliography of the Champlain Valley was 


“Lake George in History.” 
discussed by Gertrude Cone of the State 
University College of Education at Platts- 
Folklore of the 


related by 


and 
Dr. 


Henry Noble MacCracken, former presi- 


burgh. Hudson 


Champlain areas was 
dent of Vassar College and author of 
“Olde Edith 


Cutting, respec- 


Dutchess Forever.” and 


author and _ teacher, 
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tively. Indian history was covered in a 
session shared by Paul Fadden, director 
of Indian Museum, Onchiota, and Dr. 
Hamilton, dealing with Sir William John- 
son and the Indians. The North Country 
was the subject of Marjorie Porter, his: 
torian of Essex County; and local his- 
torians of the area had a panel discussion 
presided over by Dr. Hamilton. Dr. 
Everest and Newton Hayes, curator of the 
Kent-Delord House, Plattsburgh, shared a 
session dealing with the naval battle of 
Plattsburgh and Valcour Island. Excur- 
sions were conducted to Fort Ticonderoga 
and to the Kent-Delord House. An art 
gallery exhibition of advertising in the 
19th century was accompanied by a lecture 
by Dr. Hamilton. 





Correction Noted 

In the summary of educational legisla- 
tion on page 406 of the June BULLETIN TO 
TO THE ScHOOLs the following paragraph 
appeared: 


CuHapTerR 90 adds new section 281 
to article 5, relating to the New York 


State Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation. Under the new section 


no student who has obtained a loan 
may disaffirm his contract relating 
to the repayment thereof upon reach- 
ing age 21, on the ground of infancy. 


The words “relating to the New York 
State Higher Education Assistance Cor- 
poration ” were in error. 

The proper language would be 
to loan contracts made by minors over 16 
years of age with institutions of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York.” 

According to the Law Division, the New 
York State Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation has its own provision relating 
to the same subject matter, which is Edu- 
cation Law, section 654 and which author- 
izes students to make such loan contracts 


* relating 


in spite of their minority. 
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History and Art Join Forces 


Sharing in New York State’s Year of 
History celebration, Fort William Henry 
at Lake George sponsored a statewide art 
contest for students in grades 7-12. Paint- 
ings were required to portray historical 
events shaping the destiny of the State. 

Over 200 young artists submitted works 
for exhibition at the Fort William Henry 
Museum. Certificates of merit were sent 
to each exhibitor by the Fort William 
Henry Corporation and winners received 
gold, silver or bronze medals carrying the 
seal of the Champlain Anniversary Festival 
Committee. 

Judges of the contest were Harold A. 
Laynor, associate in art education, State 
Education Department; John Bender, a 
noted Adirondack artist, and John Gallucci, 
art supervisor of the Glens Falls public 
school system. Prize-winning pictures, 
chosen for originality, color, harmony, 
difficulty in achievement and historical sig- 
nificance, are to be displayed in the State 
Museum in Albany throughout the winter. 

A similar exhibit will be conducted by 
Fort William Henry in 1960. 





Community Understanding 
(Concluded from page 3) 

the prelude to the achievement of public 
understanding and trust.” 

Following the group discussion, five 
speakers summarized specific ideas de- 
veloped by the various groups. Speakers 
were: Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Com- 
missioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education; Mr. King; Dr. Arthur W. 
Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner, School 
Finance and Administrative Services; 
Chester Lacy, president, New York State 
Association of District Superintendents of 
Schools, and Frank Mason, president, New 
York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents of the Cities and Villages. 
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STATE MUSEUM 





Museum Displays Electronic Game 


‘’ 





TAC.TIX, THE WINNING EXHIBIT in the 
western New York Regional Science Congress 
is currently exhibited at the State Museum 
which cooperated on the contest with the Sei- 
ence Teachers Association of New York State, 
Inc. The winner, 1l6-year old Michael Wolf- 
berg, 1959 graduate of Clarence High School, 
spent eight months analyzing possible combina- 
tions and designing the intricate electronic 
computer game based on a game written up in 
the February 1958 Scientific American. Cor- 
respondence with the magazine's game editor 
and its Danish inventor shows that Michael's 
is the first computer of any kind that plays 
Tac-Tix against a human opponent and wins 99 
percent of the time. Built at a cost of less than 
$10, the computer uses 18 switches, 2 trans- 
formers and 62 electric train bulbs. Michael 
enters Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
this fall on a scholarship. 





Guidance Bureau Announces Meetings 


Plans have been completed by the Bureau 
of Guidance for the annual series of fall 
conferences for beginning counselors. New 
guidance personnel and their administra- 
tors will be invited to attend any session 
of conferences listed on the following 
schedule: 

November 9 — Albany, State University 
College of Education 
Bedford Hills, Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services 

November 10 — Cortland, State Univer- 
sity College of Education 

New Paltz, State University College of 
Education 

November 12 — Hempstead, Hofstra 
College 
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November 13 — Dix Hills, Huntington, 
Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services 

November 16—New Hartford, Mo- 
hawk Valley Technical Institute 

November 17 — Canton, St. Lawrence 
University 

November 18 — Plattsburgh, State Uni- 
versity College of Education 

November 23 — Buffalo, Erie County 
Technical Institute 

November 24 — Rochester, Rochester 
Institute of Technology 

A Bureau staff member will preside at 

each meeting to present the general pattern 
of guidance progress in the State, to discuss 
assistance available from the bureau and to 
answer questions on local programs. 
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Using Regents Scholarships Abroad 


Chief executive officers of higher institu- 
tions have received a memorandum from 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education, calling at- 


tention to regulations governing study 


abroad by holders of Regents scholarships. 
Undergraduate interest in taking the junior 
year abroad, as well as other foreign study, 
makes the information especially timely. 
The statement, prepared by Sherman N. 
Tinkelman, Acting Chief, Bureau of Ex- 
aminations and Testing is presented below. 


There have been many questions from 
the colleges concerning the conditions 
under which scholarship winners are 
entitled to continue to receive Regents 
scholarship benefits while studying 
abroad under one of the various pro- 
grams established for this purpose. 
This problem has been under discussion 
by Dr. Charles A. Brind, Counsel, and 
the Comptroller’s Office, and a policy has 
been established. . . . 

Regents scholarships are by law re- 
stricted to students enrolled in New York 
State colleges. A student enrolled in a 
New York State college is eligible to re- 
ceive scholarship benefits while attending 
a foreign university under a regularly 
established program of foreign study 
conducted under the auspices of the 
college in which he is enrolled. The 
essential condition is that, under such a 


program of foreign study, the student 
must pay any tuition and fees to the New 
York State college. The college may 
then contract with a foreign university 
to provide instruction to the student. The 
consideration for such a contract may be, 
for example, payment of the foreign uni- 
versity’s tuition charge by the New York 
State college, or agreement by the New 
York State college to provide instruc- 
tional services for a foreign student in 
exchange. In all such cases it is of course 
anticipated that the student will not only 
be enrolled in the New York State col- 
lege during the period of foreign study 
but will receive prior and full approval 
of credit toward the baccalaureate degree 
for the courses studied at the foreign 
university. 

Under the scholarship law, if a student 
enrolls at a foreign university and pays 
tuition to such university, even with the 
prior consent and approval of a New 
York State college, the student is not en- 
titled to receive Regents scholarship 
benefits. To be acceptable, the program 
must in effect constitute a contract be- 
tween the New York State college and the 
foreign university for the provision of in- 
structional services to the student. 
Questions concerning regulations may be 

addressed to: Sherman N. Tinkelman, Act- 
ing Chief, Bureau of Examinations and 
Testing, State Education Department, 


Albany 1. 





Elected to Office 


Henry Kunze, assistant in school at- 
tendance, has been elected vice president 
of the International Association of Pupil 
Personnel Workers. 
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To Serve Guidance Group 


Paul B. McGann, associate in education 
guidance, is the New York State member- 
ship coordinator of the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. 
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DEPARTMENT STAFF 





Edward L. Booth Named Chief 


Edward L. Booth, associate in indus- 
trial education since 1951, was promoted 
to Chief of the Bureau of Occupational 
Extension and Industrial Services effective 
June 4. He succeeds Dr. Nelson J. 
Murbach, who was named Chief of the 
Bureau of Trade and Technical Education. 

Mr. Booth brings a broad industrial ex- 
perience and educational background to 
his new position. His more than 13 years 
of industrial experience includes employ- 
ment as a machinist, engineering work in 
the area of production planning and con- 
trol, cost accounting, cost reduction, job 
evaluation, and time and motion study 
with the Western Electric, American Can 
and Seneca Falls Machine Companies. His 
experience in education includes teaching 
and later serving as principal and direc- 
tor of vocational education at the Metal 
Trades Vocational School, Batavia. Dur- 
ing World War II he served as an indus- 
trial coordinator in the war production 
training program. He was also active in 
the development of curriculum materials 
in the metal trades and served as an in- 
structor in the State Education Depart- 
ment industrial teacher-training program. 

Graduated from Cornell University with 
a mechanical engineering degree, Mr. 
Booth earned the degree of master of edu- 
cation in vocational education from The 
University of Buffalo. 

He is a member of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association, 
American Vocational Association, Na- 
tional Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education and the 
New York State Association of Public 
School Adult Educators. He is also an 
honorary member of the Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Edward L. Booth 


Staff Changes Announced 

Recent staff changes in the State Edu- 
cation Department include: 

Pau M. GLaupe received permanent 
promotion as supervisor of foreign lan- 
guage education effective April 1. 

Terry W. OFFIELD was permanently ap- 
pointed as scientist (geology) effective 
May 21. 

ArTHUR M. VAN TYNE received a per- 
manent appointment as scientist (geology) 
(Wellsville office) effective May 21. 

Huco A. JAMNBACK was permanently 
promoted to the position of senior scien- 
tist (entomology) effective June 11. 
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Gilbert G. Weaver Retires 


Gilbert G. Weaver, Director of Indus- 
trial Teacher Training since 1948, retired 
July 1. 
the Vocational 
Division of the Education Department in 
1929 that 
charge of industrial teacher training in 
New York City. 


partment he had had varied experience in 


He was appointed supervisor in 


and Extension Education 


and since time has been in 


Before coming to the De- 


private industry and as a teacher. 

Mr. Weaver holds the degrees of bache- 
lor of science and master of arts from the 
University of Pittsburgh and has taken 
special work at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, New York University and the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


4 
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DEPARTMENT COLLEAGUES 
left, on the occasion of his retirement. 





He is nationally known for his work 
with professional organizations. In addi- 
tion to the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, he has been active in the National 
Association of Industrial Teacher Educa- 
York State Vocational 
He is also 


tors and the New 
and Practical Arts Association. 
a member of the National 
Association, the New York State Teachers 
He is 


the author of a number of books, articles 


Education 
Association and Phi Delta Kappa. 


and monographs in the field of industrial 
education. 

Last year Mr. Weaver was honored by 
the American Vocational Association with 
the Outstanding Service Award. 


gather to honor Gilbert G. Weaver, seated, second from 
Shown here are, seated, Commissioner Allen; Mr. 


Weaver; Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner for Instructional Services (Vocational 
Eductation), and C. Thomas Olivo, Chief of the Bureau of Vocational Curriculum Develop- 


ment and Industrial Teacher Training. 


Standing are Dr. Walter J. Zimmerman, Dr. Edward 


M. Roden, Ewald L. Witzel, William F. Kopp, Carl W. Zeh, professors (industrial education), 
and Frank E. Howard, associate in vocational curriculum development and industrial teacher 


training. 
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Mr. Weaver had served the Education Department since 1929. 
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Peter P. Muirhead Resigns 


Peter P. Muirhead, Chief of the 
Bureau of Examinations and Testing, re- 
signed on June 17. Prior to his resigna- 
tion he had been on an eight months’ 
leave of absence serving as Chief of the 
National Defense Student Loan Section in 
the Division of Higher Education of the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. He plans to continue his work with 
the Federal Government in the adminis- 
tration of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Mr. Muirhead joined the staff of the 
Education Department in September 1944 
as supervisor in the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision (Secondary). He was 
appointed assistant director of the Divi- 
sion of Examinations and Testing in Janu- 
ary 1948 and became Acting Director the 


following year. Upon reorganization of 
the Department, he continued as Acting 
Chief of the new Bureau of Examinations 
and Testing, receiving a permanent ap- 
pointment as Chief in April 1952. 

Before coming to the State Education 
Department, Mr. Muirhead was for seven 
years principal at Henrietta High School 
and previously had been teacher and vice 
principal at Avon. 

He earned his bachelor’s degree at State 
University College of Education at Albany 
and took his master’s degree at The Uni- 
versity of Rochester. He has also studied 
at Syracuse and New York Universities. 
He was chairman of the Department’s 
Administrative Management Council and 
in 1956 was elected president of the Di- 
rectors of State Testing Programs, a 
national organization. 





College Preview Held 


The College Preview, an experiment in 
“bridging the gap” between high school 
and college, held its third annual session 
August 23-27 at the State University Col- 
lege of Education at Fredonia. 

Designed to help college-bound seniors 
make better use of their final high school 
year and to encourage the uncommitted 
student of potential college ability, the pre- 
view offers high school students at the out- 
set of their senior year an opportunity to 
learn what college study and living will be 
like. 

This year’s curriculum included classes 
in English and American literature, speech, 
physical science, social science and music. 
A college staff of 22 taught the classes and 
offered such study aids as library instruc- 
tion and time budgeting. 
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Communications Research 


Roy M. Hall, assistant commissioner for 
research, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, has announced to Com- 
missioner Allen that a research proposal en- 
titled “ New Media for Improvement of 
Mathematics and Science Instruction ” has 
been approved by the Advisory Committee 
on New Educational Media. 

The proposal was submitted by the State 
Education Department under the provisions 
of Title VII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. The purpose of the 
project is to introduce communications 
materials such as films, television, filmstrips 
and tapes into a science and a mathematics 
course in order to insure improved instruc- 
tion and greater learning. 

The study was scheduled to begin July 
1, 1959, for a period of two years. 
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Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


ews OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 
TRANSPORTATION (distance) (public 
school) —APPEAL (laches) 

Appellant’s children must walk 1.2 and 1.0 
miles to district school — respondent provides 
transportation for lesser distances to chil- 
dren living outside of village — district chil- 
dren entitled to equal transportation — rule 
must be utilized for ensuing year, but appeal 
dismissed for laches. 

Matter of Robert Roth, Decision No. 6599 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS — BOARD 
OF EDUCATION (powers and duties) 
Respondent ordered to destroy or return to 
appellant copies of letters sent without his con- 
sent to respondent by appellant's estranged 
wife. 

Matter of Winslow, Decision No. 6600 


CONTRACT (instruction)—-TRUSTEES (term 
of office) (powers and duties) — DESIGNA- 
TION (school) —DISTRICT MEETING 
(powers) 
Voters at annual meeting designated schools of 
respondent district for attendance of pupils 
trustee-elect signed tuition contract with re- 
spondent district before his term began 
voters at special meeting repealed designation 
and attempted to designate elementary schools 
of another district — designation can only be 
made at annual meeting — designation applies 
only to children in grades 7-12 — where desig- 
nation is repealed, pupils may attend any 
school of their choice and home district is 
liable for tuition — contract covered 30 pupils 
-only 9 pupils attended respondent's schools 
— trustee who signed contract paid entire con- 
tract price of $500 — appellants seek refund of 
$500 — contract not valid until approved by 
Department — contract not authority for pay- 
ment of check — respondent ordered to confer 
with appellants and arrive at equitable figure 
for tuition premised on agreement to instruct 
all pupils of district for $500. 
Matter of Putnam et al., Decision No. 6601 


APPEAL (reopening) —EVIDENCE—TRANS.- 
PORTATION (nonpublic school) PUPIL (resi- 
dence) 

Affidavit showing overcrowding of parochial 
school did not show school filled to capacity 
with district children — application to reopen 
denied. 

Matter of John Doran et al., Decision No. 6602 
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NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (member- 
ship in subversive organizations) (tenure and 
dismissal) — BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION EVIDENCE — EDUCATION LAW, 
$ 6206 

Appellant, assistant professor of English in 
college under respondent’s jurisdiction, dis- 
missed after hearing on charge of conduct un- 
becoming member of staff (Education Law, 
$ 6206) —specification was appellant made 
false statements as to past membership in Com- 
munist Party — testimony for respondent by ad- 
mitted perjuror corroborated by documentary 
and circumstantial evidence — Commissioner 
could not find as matter of law that respondent 
could not reasonably accept recommendation 
of Trial Committee to dismiss appellant — ap- 
peal dismissed. 

Matter of Austin, Decision No. 6603 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (transfer) 
(duties) —PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
(teacher) — COURTS — RECORDS — EDU- 
CATION LAW, § 2568 

Appellant “teacher in charge” was transferred 
after psychiatric examination to smaller school 
upon recommendation of psychiatrist that she 
not be given too much authority — respondent's 
Staff Relations Plan for the Professional Staff 
not fully complied with — refusal of appellant 
to take further psychiatric treatment sustained 
by court (Education Law, § 2568) — although 
respondent did not follow Plan, appellant did 
submit to first examination — Commissioner 
not prepared to expunge matter from record 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Groad, Decision No. 6604 


APPEAL (reopening) — TRANSPORTATION 
(distance) 

Application to reopen on alleged misappre- 
hension as to distances — measurement of dis- 
tance by car speedometer acceptable — different 
method of measurement might be used, but 
should be applied indiscriminately — no merit 
to contention that distance from house to end 
of private road be included in distance — ap- 
plication to reopen denied. 

Matter of LaRue, Decision No. 6605 


BIDS (specifications) (transportation) — CON- 
TRACT (transportation) — TRANSPORTA- 
TION (contract) 

Appellant appeals from awarding of transporta- 
tion contract to low bidder who offered station 
wagon, whereas the specifications required a 
sedan—under circumstances station wagon 
equivalent to sedan — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Jacquis, Decision No. 6606 
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TRANSPORTATION (distance) (route) 
(public school) 

Dispute as to method of distance measurement 
—as long as the board has adopted uniform 
policy, which it has right to do, Commissioner 
will not interfere— nearest available public 
highway may be measured by car speedometer 
—hazard not ground for transportation — re- 
spondent ordered to resurvey transportation 
program for uniformity — appeal sustained to 
extent indicated. 

Matter of Silbert et al., and Matter of Fitzpatrick, 
Decision No. 6607 


NEW YORK CITY—BOARD OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION — TEACHERS (higher  educa- 

tion) (tenure and dismissal) APPEAL (juris- 

diction) (procedure) 

Appellant professor of chemistry seeks interven- 

tion in matter relating to Queens College — ap- 

peal premature since no formal charges brought 
-appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Schneider, Decision No. 6608 


TEACHERS (tenure and dismissal) (proba- 
tionary period) (contracts) —DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Appellant teacher was dismissed from service 
on recommendation of district superintendent 
17 days after she began her probationary period 
—“contract” claimed by appellant was salary 
notice —teacher on probation may be termi- 
nated with or without statement of cause by ma- 
jority action of board upon recommendation ef 
superintendent of schools— appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Lehn, Decision No. 6609 


NEW YORK CITY—BOARD OF EXAM. 
INERS (license) —EXAMINATION  (teach- 
ing) — APPEAL (laches) 


Appellant appeals from refusal of respondent 
to grant her a satisfactory rating in teaching 
test — appellant protested within 24 hours — 
she claimed she was allowed four minutes less 
than allotted for examination and that distract- 
ing conditions obtained while she was prepar- 
ing for teaching test—results of examination 
not affected by matters complained of — ap- 
pellant guilty of laches — appeal dismissed. 


Appeal of Coin, Decision No. 6610 


NEW YORK CITY—TEACHERS (abolish- 
ment of position) (appointment) (transfer) 
(duties) (license) (salary) —EDUCATION 
LAW, § 2585 

Respondent abolished appellani’s position of 
special teacher of health education in 1939 — 
appellant was then assigned to another position 
—in 1946 respondent established position of 
district health education counselor — appellant 
seeks assignment to new position on ground 
duties of positions are similar (Education Law, 
§ 2585) —no license or salary differential in- 
volved in assignment —no grounds for appeal 


September 1959 


since appellant previously refused assignment 
and appellant has been continuously employed 
in school system — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Newman, Decision No. 6611 


TEACHERS (abolishment of position) (tenure 
and dismissal) —-BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(powers and duties) 

Appeal from action of respondent in abolishing 
positions of 12 department heads— board of 
education has wide discretion in establishment 
and abolishment of positions regardless of 
reasons — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Cunningham et al., Decision No. 6613 


NEW YORK CITY — EXAMINATION — 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license) —TEACH- 
ERS (license) (prior service credit) — AP- 
PEAL (laches) 

Respondent refused to place appellant on eligi- 
ble list for junior principal — appellant in same 
position as appellant Schwartz wherein Com- 
missioner remanded matter to respondent — 
respondent inadvertently imposed higher eligi- 
bility requirements for junior principal than for 
principal — appellant not guilty of laches since 
he filed appeal before Schwartz decision — 
matter remanded to respondent for evaluation 
and placement — appeal sustained. 

Matter of Benjamin M. Martin, Decision No. 6614 


NEW YORK CITY — BOARD OF EXAMIN. 
ERS (license) — EXAMINATION — TEACH- 
ERS (prior service credit) 

Appellant seeks order to premit him to take 
examination nunc pro tunc as of May 10, 1954, 
on the ground he would have taken examina- 
tion, if he had known in advance of determina- 
tion in Schwartz case relating to eligibiliy re- 
quirements — appellant entitled to take next 
scheduled examination for junior principal — 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Clemency, Decision No. 6615 


NEW YORK CITY — EXAMINATION (inter- 
view) — RECORDS— BOARD OF EXAMIN. 
ERS (license) (powers and duties) — APPEAL 
(procedure) — TEACHERS (license) 

Appeal from refusal of respondent to grant ap- 
pellant satisfactory rating in interview test — 
respondent not required to keep record of test 
or have member of Board of Examiners present 
— determination can be made without submis- 
sion by respondent of rating sheets and running 
votes—no basis for interference with deter- 
mination of respondent — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Rappaport, Decision No. 6616 


NEW YORK CITY—TEACHERS (salary 
schedule) (higher education) (training course) 
Appellant seeks second salary differential partly 
based upon Army course in “Electrical and 
Radio Engineering” at Stevens Institute of 
Technology — course does not comply with re- 
spondent’s bylaw requiring accredited course 
evaluated in semester hours — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Kaufmann, Decision No. 6617 
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NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (salary, 30 
hrs. differential) (prior service credit) — AP- 
PEAL (laches) 

Appellant seeks salary differential upon alleged 
completion of 30 semester hours of approved 
study based upon hours of service — granting of 
salary increment on service basis does not pre- 
clude respondent from refusing to recognize 
such service for salary differential purposes — 
appellant also guilty of laches—appeal dis- 
missed. 

Matter of Dunn, Decision No. 6618 


TRANSPORTATION (distance) (public 
school) (route) — VOTERS (powers) — CEN- 
TRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (transportation) 
Children of appellant live 1.3 miles from public 
school — respondent's policy is to pick up chil- 
dren living more than 1144 miles from school — 
transportation also provided for children who 
live on “spur” roads, more than 1 mile from 
main route and for children living in districts 
which afforded transportation before centraliza- 
tion and for other children when bus not filled 
to capacity —respondent ordered to provide 
transportation authorized by voters equally to 
all children — appeal sustained to extent indi- 
cated. 


Matter of Bogue, Decision No. 6619 


BUDGET (adoption of) — DISTRICT MEET- 
ING (procedure) (voting) — BALLOT — VOT- 
ING PROCEDURE EDUCATION LAW, 
§ 2022, sub. 3 

Budget adopted at annual meeting by show of 
hands rather than by ballot or recording of ayes 
and noes as required by statute (Education Law, 
§$ 2022, subd. 3) — action of meeting set aside 
appeal sustained. 

Matter of Wright, Decision No. 6620 








TEACHERS (tenure and dismissal) (probation- 
ary period) (salary schedule) — DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Appellant on probationary term was notified her 
services as teacher would not be needed after 
September 1, 1959 — respondent expects recom- 
mendation of district superintendent by that 
date that appellant be terminated — appellant is 
still employed — notices of retention and salary 
status for following year enjoy no legal status — 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Eginton, Decision No. 6621 


NEW YORK CITY — EXAMINATIONS (teach- 
ing) — BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license) — 
APPEAL (jurisdiction) (procedure) 

Appeal from failure of two teaching tests for 
position as chairman of mechanic arts — rating 
in second test not appealed to respondent; ap- 
peal from that rating not properly before Com- 
missioner — allegation that teaching test was in 
field not selected by appellant untenable — as- 
signment to teach class with lower IQ does not 
destroy competitive principle—appeal  dis- 
missed. 

Matter of Natter, Decision No. 6622 
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BIDS (transportation) (advertisement) — CON- 
TRACT (transportation) — TRANSPORTA- 
TION (contract) — COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 
CATION (powers) —BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION (powers and duties) —EDUCATION 
LAW, § 305, subd. 14 

Appeal from action of respondent in rejecting 
sole bid and readvertising for bids for trans- 
portation contract — respondent rejected bid as 
excessive — no legal objection to renegotiation 
of sole bid — new bids considerably lower than 
appellant’s bids— board of education has in- 
herent power to reject bids, when it reserves 
right so to do—irrespective of advice to re- 
spondent from competitor of appellant, respond- 
ent’s action must be sustained as matter of law 
— appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Mayflower Coach Corporation, Decision 
No. 6623 


TAXES (assessment, levy and collection) — 
EDUCATION LAW, §§ 3512, 3534 

Appellant was overassessed as result of clerical 
error — Education Law, § 3512, not available 
since tax list and warrant returned to respond- 
ent — appellant clearly entitled to refund under 
§$ 3534 since tax relates to 1958-59 school year — 
appeal sustained. 

Matter of National Automotive Wadding Co., Inc., 
Decision No. 6624 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (absence due 
to illness) (leave of absence) — EVIDENCE 
One appellant granted leave of absence for in- 
jury incurred in line of duty — request for reim- 
bursement for medical fees and related expenses 
rejected — having allowed claim, respondent 
cannot now argue such claim is doubtful - 
medical findings as to other appellant conflict- 
ing — Commissioner would not disturb medical 
findings of respondent unless purely arbitrary 
—claim of first appellant remanded; appeal of 
second dismissed. 

Matter of Lev, Decision No. 6625 


NEW YORK CITY — EXAMINATION (inter- 
view) — BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license) 
Appeal from unsatisfactory ratings in original 
and continued interview tests for license as jun- 
ior principal — appellant did not complain of 
alleged hostility of one of examiners at time 
of examination — scope of interview test not 
limited to area of personality competence — no 
basis for interfering with determination of re- 
spondent — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Rothman, decision No. 6626 


NEW YORK CITY — EXAMINATION (inter- 
view)—BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license) — 
RECORDS 

Appellant seeks review of failing mark in inter- 
view test — respondent need not furnish copies 
of worksheets of examiners— examiner not 
disqualified because he previously examined 
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appellant — respondent not required to record 
interview test by stenographer or tape recorder 
— appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Lehman, Decision No. 6627 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (appoint- 
ment) (prior service credit) (salary credit) 
(substitutes) 

Appeal from refusal to place appellant on third 
salary step as of date of appointment — bylaw 
relied on for credit for service in evening high 
schools, relates solely to substitute service — 
no statutory duty to grant salary credit sought 
—appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Koblenzer, Decision No. 6628 





CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT  (establish- 
ment) — BALLOT (recount) — DISTRICT 
MEETING (notice and call) (qualifications of 
voters) (voting) — POLL LIST — VOTERS 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Appeals relate to organization of central school 
district — recount of ballots confirmed fact that 
proposition was carried by majority vote —post- 
ing notice in three conspicuous places complied 
with statute — declaration that voter is quali- 
fied need appear only once in pollbooks — 
voters need not give address in signing poll- 
book —qualifications of voters not challenged 
at polls may not be questioned on appeal— 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Galuski, Decision No. 6629 


NEW YORK CITY —EXAMINATION (per- 
formance) — BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
(license) — COURTS 

Appellant was candidate in same examination 
as was involved in decision in Matter of Kelly, 
dated June 30, 1959— Committee on Appeals 
rerated mark in principal examination to 58.75 
—appellant seeks rerating of mark in junior 
principal examination— Commissioner agrees 
with reasoning of Court in Matter of Kelly v. 
Board of Examiners (14 Misc. 2d 261), holding 
appellants not entitled to have standing on 
junior principal list revised—appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Emanuel, Decision No. 6630 


NEW YORK CITY —EXAMINATION (per- 
formance) —BOARD OF EXAMINERS (li- 
cense) 

Appeal from failing rating in principal exami- 
nation—use of single supervision test for 
junior principal and principal examinations 
did not violate competitive principle — no 
basis for interference with respondent's deter- 
mination — respondent not required to furnish 
copies of standard answers and worksheets — 
appeals dismissed. 

Matter of Kelly, Decision No. 6631 


NEW YORK CITY—TEACHERS (salary) 
(military duty) 

Appellant teacher employed on seasonal basis 
seeks payment of salary for period of ordered 


September 1959 


military duty in National Guard — statute 
covers seasonal and temporary employees 
(Military Law § 242) — appeal sustained. 
Matter of Goodman, Decison No. 6632 


BOUNDARIES (alteration of) — APPEAL 
(jurisdiction) — TRANSPORTATION  (dis- 
tance) 

Appellant seeks alteration of boundaries — law 
prohibits relief sought by appellant in relation 
to respondent district Hempstead 1 (Nassau 
County Civil Division Act, § 500.0) — Com- 
missioner will not order transportation where 
distance involved is less than 2 miles — appeal 
dismissed. 

Matter of Szakmary, Decision No. 6633 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (substitutes, 
regular) (absence due to illness) 

Both appeals are from refusal of respondent to 
provide sick pay benefits for regular substitutes 
under respondent’s amended by-laws — ex- 
cusing of absences and granting of leaves is 
completely discretionary — board may establish 
reasonable distinctions or classifications among 
employees — appeals dismissed. 

Matter of Randolph, Decision No. 6634 


PER- 


U 
§ 2215, 


TRUSTEES (election) —DISTRICT § 
INTENDENTS — EDUCATION LAW, § 
2013, 2034, sub. 7 

Appeal to set aside election of trustee in com- 
mon school district —trustee-elect received 24 
votes, appellant 23 votes and third person 3 
votes out of total of 50 votes — district super- 
intendent authorized to take affidavits (Educa- 
tion Law, § 2215) —common school district 
not authorized to hold election other than at 
annual meeting (Education Law, §§ 2013, 2034, 
sub. 7) — since no candidate received majority 
of valid votes cast, no trustee was elected — 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Duncan, Decision No. 6635 





New Superintendencies 

Two new superintendency districts have 
recently been announced. Central School 
District No. 1, Towns of Sand Lake and 
Poestenkill, Rensselaer County, was estab- 
lished as a superintendency district effec- 
tive June 15. Central School District 
No. 1, Towns of Lysander, Van Buren and 
Clay, Onondaga County, was established as 
a superintendency district effective July 1. 
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Programs for School Lunch Workers 


As a result of replacing statewide pro- 
grams with area training schools for school 
lunch workers, attendance more than tripled 
this past summer. 

In previous years statewide programs 
were planned and conducted by school 
lunch With 


staff time and living accommodations, no 


supervisors. limitations of 
more than two training schools could be 
scheduled and fewer than 200 workers were 
reached. 

This year area programs were planned 
and conducted by local committees of pro- 
fessionally trained school lunch directors 
and managers with the assistance of the 
School 
used and registrants commuted from their 


area supervisor. facilities were 


homes. Six area training schools were 
held, including programs at Queensbury 
School for Warren, Washington and Sara- 
toga Counties; in Oneida for two school 


districts in Oneida and two in Madison 
and at Babylon for Suffolk 
County. The other area programs were at 
Cato for eight central school districts in 
Cayuga County; at Falconer for Chautau- 
qua County, and at Fox Lane High School 
for Westchester and Putnam Counties. 
The total enrollment in these courses ap- 
proximated 700. In addition to the expan- 
sion of this service to a greater number of 
schools, this plan developed leadership abil- 
ity and confidence in the local directors 
and managers to initiate and improve the 


Counties, 


inservice training in their local district. 

The plan for area programs will be con- 
tinued for the current school year. Groups 
of school administrators or professionally 
trained school lunch directors and man- 
agers interested in organizing an area pro- 
gram are urged to apply to their school 
lunch supervisor early in the fall. 





Leon Tunkel Elected 


Leon S. Tunkel, associate in industrial 
education, was recently elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Industrial Training Coun- 
cil of New York State for the year 
1959-60. 
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Named Chairman 


Ray F. Simches, associate in education 
of the handicapped, was appointed acting 
chairman of the education division of the 
journal staff of the American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

covered he “expressed ideas more effectively in writing than in line. 
shade and color.” and changed to an English major receiving his 
bachelor’s degree in 1935. 

Home to the Freudenreichs and their two white Persians (both 
are cat lovers from way back). 5-year old Timmy and 4-year old Petey. 
is the 7-room ranch house on Morningside Drive, Elsmere. The house 
is a do-it-yourself project which the ex-architectural student and two 
teacher friends engaged in one summer when the three joined forces 
in building their own homes. Basically, the house is an American 
Builder plan which Evie (the former Evelyn Hamann whom “C., J.” 
met while teaching in Saugerties) and he liked. Modifications like the 
33 x 14 foot living room are a kind of architectural amalgam com- 
pounded by “C. J.” 

A gesturing man, he zealously advocates using the hands in leisure 
time activities. His favorite relaxation after a demanding day is to 
busy himself with his tools in the cellar workshop, building something. 
perhaps a flower box for his wife’s garden — her speciality is roses. 

“C. J.” emphasizes that he “can’t give Evie enough credit for 
putting up with my idiocynerasies during 19 years of marriage.” She 
is “an excellent cook and a superb seamstress,” teaching sewing in 
Home Bureau. Her training and skills, as a commercial major at State 
University College of Education at Albany and as secretary to Harold 
Keller, former commissioner of the State Department of Commerce. 
have made her invaluable in typing and preparing manuscripts. 


Hazel eyes twinkling behind rimless glasses, he admits he “ con- 
fidently expects to retire and write the Great American Novel.” Now 
he does little writing outside that demanded by his work, commenting 
wryly “ most State writing isn’t exactly the kind that leads to creative 
expression”! He's saving “two chests of short stories.” however, for 
polishing when time permits. 

An “odd™ reading interest in 19th century novels, inspired by 
J. B. Wharey while at the University of Texas, led to his purchasing 
first editions for his rare book collection. “C. J.” has read “ every- 
thing by Hardy and Meredith, both minor papers and major works.” 
Accordingly while working on a research project at the Library of 
Congress, he recognized and purchased a first edition Hardy overlooked 
by a Washington bookseller. He now collects Hardy, Meredith and 
Browning. Always interested in the Bible as literature, he began his 
collection with old prayer books and Bibles inherited from German 
and Dutch ancestors. He now owns between 40 and 50 Bibles dating 
back to the 1700's. 

To this slender, quiet-voiced man, “ the thing | am proudest of in 
all my life is that at least 52 former students teach English on the high 


school and college levels.” He has also had some “ wonderful student 
writers.” For two consecutive years students of his took first and other 


winning places in the National Scholastic Writing Contest. 





How Well Do You Know 
CARL J. FREUDENREICH ? 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


ROM TEACHING IN AN ADOBE SCHOOLHOUSE IN BLANCO, TEX. (SIX 
English classes, plus coaching dramatics, football and tennis) to 
supervising English education for the New York State Education 
Department is quite a transition. Alert Carl J. Freudenreich (“C. J.”) 
has easily taken the step in his long stride, 
however, in the course of 23 years in the 
English field. Along the way this friendly 
and scholarly supervisor has detoured into 
some intriguing activities atypical of what he 
terms the popular stereotype of an English 
teacher — a person “ interested only in the 

esthetic and far removed from reality.” 
During his four years with the 77th 
Infantry in the South Pacific, his nickname 
was “The Root” because of his trouble- 
: shooting activities. “C. J.,” then head of 
Carl J. Freudenreich the English department in Saugerties High 
School, volunteered shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. Discharged as a major in 1945, he is still active in the Army 
reserve as a Lieutenant Colonel in G-—1 of the 1389th Logistical 

Command. 

Military service merely interrupted teaching. It ended a favorite 
prewar sport —tennis. Wiry and quick, this erstwhile Southern Tier 
native (Elmira for his birthplace, Hornell for boyhood and high school 
years) was once sectional champion of Central-Western New York. In 
Hawaii, however, an Army match brought a 6-love, 6-love defeat. He 
put down his racquet and “ hasn’t picked it up since.” 

Postwar years brought “C. J.” return to and advancement in his 
English career. Between his first school, where the pupils arrived on 
horseback, and his present title in 1956 were other English teaching 


and supervisory positions in his home State (Phoenix, Saugerties, 
Delmar) and at his Texas alma mater — the University of Texas, where 
he was lured for his master’s degree because Killis Campbell, the Poe 


authority, was on the faculty. (He is now a candidate for his doctorate 
at Harvard.) 

Although he “ comes from a line of English teachers — one cousin 
headed the English Department at Wilson College” and many were 
teachers, four of them in English —he actually is a deserter from 
architecture. In his first year of architecture at Cornell, “C. J.” dis- 


(Concluded inside back cover) 
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